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Notes. 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 
Batk’D IN THEIR BLOOD”: “1 Henny IV.,” I. i. 
§, xi. 81, 183).—Heath’s conjecture bath’d is 
me at once set aside by the fact that the blood 
d not have remained fluid, but must almost at 
have coagulated or become solid. Grey’s 
dis a far-fetched metaphor, even though the 
Bitle was fought in July; moreover it is wholly 
pnnected with, and extraneous to, anything 
or suggested in the text. Grant White’s 
'd minimizes both the description and the 
phor, for it implies that the corpses lay 
tate, each covered with its own blood, and 
t be used of any fight, however trifling, nay, 
fasimple murder. The original emenders pro- 
ably did not know the meaning of this most ex- 
ive and appropriate word balk’d, and later 
ts, without such excuse, following suit, and 
ing, like the old Athenians, to find out some- 
new, would unnecessarily improve Shake- 
*,—faults which here, as constantly, end in 
binious failure. 
alk’d, in whichever of two cognate senses we 
it, exactly expresses the result of a sharp 
sanguinary battle, such as was that of Holme- 
Hill, Hall says of it that “ the encounter was 
the fight was daungerous, the long con- 
ce was doubtful.” 





Nor was this other than 


was to be expected when the Scots were a small 
army—Speed says “above ten thousand men ”— 
ravaging in a bitterly hostile country, where they 
were met by an outraged foe, and when the Douglas 
and Hotspur were their respective leaders. To 
the Scots the issues were victory or death, and 
to the mass the resulting issue was the latter. 
Holinshed, generally Shakespeare’s authority, 
gives this result, that ten thousand Scots were 
slain and five hundred made prisoners; while 
Speed speaks of five hundred being drowned in 
trying to gain the other side of the Tweed. Nor 
does this alone show that the deaths were so 
numerous that the corpses must have lain in lined 
heaps or ridges, as did the Arabs after our last 
battle near Suakin. The account of the battle as 
recorded by Walsingham and copied by Stow from 
him is to this effect. The Scots, being arrayed on 
the hill, were so one-sidedly harassed, and more 
than harassed, by the English archers, that Douglas 
and the greater number descended to attack them. 
The archers, retiring slowly as the Scots advanced, 
poured in so fierce a storm of arrows that Douglas 
himself, despite his armour (three years in mak- 
ing), was wounded in five ‘places. The lighter 
armed fell, of course, like sheep, and the ten 
thousand killed and five hundred prisoners, out of 
an army of “above ten thousand men,” the 
prisoners including Douglas and the other Scottish 
lords, were the results of a fight in which no 
English lord, knight, or esquire took a part. Such 
a slaughter, so brought about, must have resulted 
not in heaps, but in ridges of dead, and this is 
most expressively set before us by Shakespeare’s 
“balk’d in their blood,” ridged in as solid a mass 
by the coagulated blood of each as are the balks 
or ridges left when the several plots of a common 
piece of ground or field are ploughed up; or, if the 
reader, for some reason of his own, does not like 
this agricultural figure, he can take balk’d accord- 
ing to the technical sense in which balk is used 
by, I believe, wood-cutters, namely, in the words 
of my informant, as “a large irregular lump or 
length of timber,” a sense allied to the Norfolk 
balk, as given in Halliwell - Phillipps’s Archaic 
Dictionary, “straight young trees after they are 
felled.” 

Four short words which more vividly bring the 
completeness of the victory before the hearer’s 
ears and eyes could hardly be expected even from 
Shakespeare, and balk’d is far above its puny 
would-be substitutes, bath’d, bak'’d, or bark’d. 

Br. Nicnotsoy, 


“Her tnsvire comminec”:; ‘*Att’s WeEttr,” 
V. iii, 216 (6% S. xi, 82, 183, 244).—** Querere 
nodum in scirpo”’ is an old saying, and the emen- 
dators in this passage have been acting on it, 
There is really no crux or difficulty, even though 
Schmidt, in his Dictionary, calls the passage un- 
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intelligible. Insite, which finds a place, though 
obelized, in Worcester’s Dictionary, may claim to 
be an English word as well as its first cousin pur- 
suit, as quoted on p. 82, and surely Shakspere 
may be allowed the privilege of coining a word (if 
he did so) as well as, or even more than, any other 
of our authors. One argument against “ Jesuit” 
being right arises from its being such an ana- 
chronism. The story is taken from Boccaccio, iii. 
9, and was perhaps an old story then, and, though 
some strange mistakes may be found in Shakspere, 
there is no reason to resort to conjecture, and make 
him use a word in a play which we must suppose 
to have taken place two or three centuries before 
that word was in existence. Some of the com- 
mentators seem to have misunderstood the word 
modern, also, in this passage, taking it to be “ com- 
mon,” “ordinary.” But as Bertram is justifying 
himself before the king for having parted with the 
ring, it seems more reasonable to understand the 
word in a complimentary sense, as Dr. Johnson 
did,—“ fashionable,” that is “ of the mode,” “in 
harmony with the current style,” which each period 
assumes to be the correct thing, and which while 
it is the fashion every lady takes care to adopt, 
and men also look for in them. So modern here 
is almost = prevailing, irresistible=the later Eng- 
lish word modish. W. E. Bucktey. 


“ Antony anD CieopaTra,” II. v. 102-3.— 
According to my experience during a thirty years’ 
study of Shakespeare’s text, ‘‘ with all appliances 
and means to boot,” the earlier commentators 
have, in places almost too numerous to count, by 
the mere practice of an analysis quite inapplicable 
to Shakespeare, lost the clue and the sense at 
once. A more signal instance of this I do not 
know than Cleopatra’s relenting speech to the 
messenger, who (like Mercade in DL. L. L.) comes 
on but once or twice, and then only as the bearer 
of bad news. She says :— 

“Ob that his fault should make a knave of thee, 

That art not what thou art sure of,” 

Nothing can be plainer than that she is separating 
the messenger from his office. We all remember 
the immortal Skimpole’s placatory speech to poor 
ruffled ‘* Coavinses” in Bleak House (1853, p. 53), 
“We can separate you from your office.” If we 
should comment on that in the spirit of the com- 
mentators, we should say “Impossible! We 
may distinguish a man from his office; but we 
cannot perform the act of separation unless we 
somehow deprive him of it; and evidently Skim- 
pole could not do that. The text is probably 
corrupt. Quere, Did Dickens write, ‘ You should 
separate yourself from your office,’ ¢. e., cease to be 
a sheriff's officer, the most annoying officer in the 
world ?” 

Of course, the sense in Cleopatra’s speech is 
obtained by these two simple equations: “ thee, 





that art not,” &c.=the innocent messenger; 
“what thou art sure of”=the offending message, 
The sense is : “that ought not to be confounded 
with thy foul meseage, yet seemest to be tarred 
with the same brush.” Of course there are yet 
some precisianists that will not have it so; but 
the school is practically dead and buried. 
C. M. Inoxenr, 


Juno's Eves : “ WinTEr’s Tate,” IV. iii —Ths 
final precision of this exquisite passage was lost op 
Johuson, whose shallow wit, like a summer brook, 
soon ran dry. He thought that Shakespeare had 
mistaken Juno for Pallas, and he says that 
“sweeter than an eyelid is an odd image.” Bat 
the eyes of Juno were as remarkable as those of 
Pallas, and 

“* Of a beauty never yet 

Equalled in height of tincture.’ 
Polycletus’s ideal statue represents her as noble 
and majestic, of mature age, with a beautiful fore. 
head, large widely-opened eyes, and a grave, 
reverend expression. Our fourth-form idea of the 
matronly Queen of Heaven must be a little 
modified. 

The custom alluded to was prevalent in ancient 
times. The Asiatics and Greeks tinged their 
eyebrows and eyelids with a dim violet unguent, 
pleasantly perfumed, by way of producing that 
innocent wicked style of beauty still admired. 
Jezebel did so: LXX. 4 Kings ix. 30; kal 
Te(aBeX Eormpicato tots opGarpovs avris, 
i. e., she tinged her eyelids with oripjz, or seequi- 
sulphate of antimony, from which, according to 
Dioscorides, v. 99, a dark pigment was made, 
The verb oripifopuar occurs also in Galen, vi. 939, 
with the same meaning. Besides this, stibiwm, or 
powdered antimony, from which the verb orii(w 
is derived, was kept in pomanders. Cf. LXX. 
Ezekiel xxiii. 40, Jeremiah iv. 30; and stibnile, 
of lead-grey colour and metallic lustre, was freely 
used. Cf. Ovid, Ar. Am., iii. 163, and Amor, 
i. 14. Homer, of course, has xudveos, slate-colour 
for the eyebrows and hair. Cf. JI. i. 528, xv. 102, 
xviii. 109, xxii. 402, a summer cloud, snakes, the 
rainbow, serried masses of soldiers, mourning, 4 
table, ships, &c. The Greeks used black (yéAay) 
and ac BoAos (soot) also. Charles Kingsley makes 
Juno’s eyes “ mild heifer’s eyes,” evidently trans- 
lating the epithet BoGris. May this word be the 
name of the oxeye daisy ? Then the idea of Juno’ 
silver skin laced with her golden blood would be 
implied, together with the wide-open look of 
intelligence which a god’s eyes had. 

Epwarp Matay. 
GRANTS OF WILLIAM IIL. 
(Continued from p. 284.) 

81. There has been so great a neglect in the prosect 
tion of the King’s Title that no Inquisition went into 
Cannaught till y* year 1695, w°” gave the forfeiting per 
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gons time and leasure to set up wt Incumbrances they 
pleased, and when they were issued the finding were 
almost as the Counsel of the forfeiting persons pleased, 
and, indeed. by y* great disproportion of Protestants to 
Papists, w*> is computed at not one to 50, and so very few 
Protestant Freeholders within most Countys of the Pro- 
vince, and so little Justice to be had there, that y* Pro- 
yince itself seems scarcely reduced to his Majesty's 
obedience. A late instance might be given at the last 
Assizes for the County of Galway, where near 40 persons 
were brought on their Tryals for the late Rebellion, and 
the Majority of the Jurors that had them in charge were 
officers in the late King James’s army and adjudged 
within articles, and after that ’twere needless to say they 
were all acquitted; Thd by accident ‘twas discovered 
that Mr. Kirevan, one of y* Persons then on Tryal, was in 
actual Rebellion, and an Officer under the foreman of 
the Jury, who was sworn to that fact, w°" was a surpris- 
ing difficulty to the Jury, who not well-knowing how to 
scquit him on so direct a proof resulved that y* Dice 
should determine, and so the Jury amongst themselves 
threw the Dice who should absent himself, and the Lot 
falling on one Mr. Pendergast he did absent himself ac- 
cordingly, and so no verdict was given on the s* Mr. 
Kirevan, who was thereupon bound over to appear at y° 
next Assizes at Galway to take his Tryal. 

82. The House of Clanrickard have a vast Territory 
within y° Province wt» few or no Protestant Tenants 
thereon, the greatest part whereof by y° attainder of the 
lord Bophin, who is only Tenant for life, is now vested 
in his Majesty. And we humbly conceive if proper 
Methods were now taken for letting y* s* Estate to Pro- 
testant Tenants by leases for lives, renewable for ever, 
itwould greatly increase the Freeholders and thereby 
secure y* Property and advance the Protestant Interest 
in y' Province. 

83. In the next place we humbly acquaint your 
Honours that severall of y° Grantees have raised great 
summs of money by sale of their lands, in y* whole 
amounting to the summ of 68,155/. 3s. 1d., as does here- 
after more particularly appear, viz', The Right Hon. the 
Barl of Athlone has sold to several persons so much of 
his Grants as amounts to y* summ of 17,684/. 12s. And 
we think we ought to take notice that the Lord Athlone’s 
Grants are confirmed by an Act of Parliament of Ire- 
land. The Right Hon. the Earl of Rumney has sold so 
much of his Grants as amounts to 30,147/. 11s. 1ld., of 
which 5,323/. 14s. 7d. remains unp* in y® Purchasor's 
Hands. The Right Hon. the Earle of Albermalle hath 
received 13,0002. in England by sale of part of his Grant. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Coningsby hath sold to the 
Value of 2,200. And Thomas Keighley, Esq., hath sold 
and received to y* value of 5,123/. 10s., amounting in y* 
whole to y* s* gumm of 68,155¢. 3s. 1d. 

8. We are also to acquaint your Honours that there 
hath been several Proclamations and other public assur- 
auces given that a fourth part should be granted to such 
% would discover any concealed forfeitures. To some 
of y* Discoverers Grants bave been made, and they ap- 
pear in y* Book of Grants No. 6, And others affirm they 
have not yet received satisfaction. The whole we believe 
are under the value of 2,000/. per annum. 

8. And here we may take notice that y* Forfeitures in 
Gen'', notwithstanding they appear to be so considerable, 

ve been rather a charge than profit to his Maj'’, which 
might seem very extraordinary, if we did not acquaint 
¥' Honours that many obscure men y* had little or no- 
thing since y° Reduction of Ireland are now reputed 

asters of Considerable Estates, and some of them very 
Breat ones ; nor does there appear any visible cause of 

it acquiring such sudden Riches but by fishing in 
these forfeitures, Indeed, the whole Managem hath 





been so Intricate, as it were designed to be kept a 
Mistery, w°® has proved sufficiently advantageous to 
these men tho’ much to his Majt’* detriment, who by 
this means hath been decevied in y* value of his Grants, 
and in many Cases hath given much more than he in- 
tended. 

86. There is nothing seems to us to have contribut’d 
more to this than the letting the forfeited lands by Cant 
in y® Citty of Dublin and not in y® severall Countys of 
this Kingdom, for by that means very few Persons would 
come to Town at a great charge and neglect of their 
affairs, when they were sure to be out-bidd by y* Agents 
of Great Men, who aimed only to get into Pos-ession, and 
had interest enough afterwards to have all or most part 
of y* Rents remitted. Upon this Consideration M* 
Attorney-Generall and W” Connelly, Esq® Canted lands 
in y® County of Kilkenny worth about 200/. per annum 
to more than 20,000/. (?2,000/.) per annum, so y* private 
persons who had not interest found it in vain to contend, 
besides they were overawed by the Authority often of 
those that bidd against them, w°” weighs much in this 
Country. 

87. By these Methods when others were driven off y* 
Stage they took y* Lands at their own Rates, often- 
times, as we conceive, agreeing not to bid one against 
another. Particularly the Honob'® Thomas Broderick, 
Esq and y* s‘ W™ Connelly, who took vast quantitys of 
Lands, and in a great measure governed the Cants, few 
persons daring to bidd against them, acted in Partener- 
shipp in all they took in y* year 1695 and ever since, 
and lett it afterwards to undertenants at great Rents, 
wh ig more observable in M' Broderick, who then was a 
Privy Councellor, and appointed by the Lord Capell to 
inspect the Cants, having been informed they were 
managed much to his Majesty's disadvantage. 

88. Nor could it be expected they should be better 
Regulated when many of the Immediate Officers of the 
Revenue took Parcells of these Lands, and some were 
taken in trust for the very Commissioners themselves, 
particularly the Lands of Kerdifftown were lett to Henry 
Ferley, who was a nominal person in Trust for Mr, 
Cullyford, at 31/. 16s. per annum, tho’ actually canted at 
84/. Sev!! other forfeited lands were taken by Mr Culli- 
ford, and great quantity of Goods seized by him to his 
Majesty's use, w°" he afterwards converted to his own 
use. 

89. Besides the great abuses in y* Managem* of their 
Cants we humbly represent to y™ Honours one Instance 
of a considerable Estate y' was let without any Cant at 
all by direction of y* Lords Justices for at least 1,000/, 
per annum less than it was then worth, and for a term 
of 61 years, thd by a letter from his Maj'’, dated the 
8th of March, 1698, they were commanded to lett it 
for a term not exceeding 21 years, and at a time, too, 
when there was an year and a half unexpired in another 
Tenemt, This is a Lease of y* Estates of S* Valentine 
Brown, and Nicholas Brown, commonly called Lord 
Viscount Kenmare, within the County’s of Kerry and 
Limerick, made to John Blennerhassett and George 
Rogers, Esq™ then Members of Parliament of this King- 
dome. 

90. Having already lay* before y" Honours the most 
materiall parts of our Enquiry, we now crave leave to 
make a short abstract of our valuations before we con- 
clude our Report. The whole forfeited since y* 13" day 
of February, 1688, we value at 2,685,130/ 5s, 9d. The 
Estates restored by Articles we value at 724,923/. 4s. 6d. 
The Estates restored by favour we value at 260,863/. 7s. 3d. 
The Debt affecting the Estates forfeited and found by 
Inquisition or allowed by orders of y* Exchequer we 
compute at 161,926/. 15s.6d. Against w°" we Ballance 
the Debts due to forfeiting persons not restore!, amount. 
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ing to 120,513. 13s. 10d. As also all houses, Tithes, 
Mills, Fairs, Marketts, Chief Rents, and Ferrys, worth 
about 50,0001. Against the Beneficial Leases we 
Ballance all the Acres called Improfitable, and also all 
y® Woods yet standing upon the forfeiting Estates, we" 
we compute may be worth about 60,000/, And y* Cattels 
real of Persons adjudged within Articles hitherto never 
brought to any Account, But least our Allowances should 
not be thought sufficient we throw in all Denominations 
of Lands that have no Acres annexed to them, w°" we 
cannot believe will amount to less than 70 or 80,000 
Acres, and consequently if valued in Proportion w*> 
other Lands will come to at least 140,000/. The Estates 
yet undiscovered seem to us very Considerable, but can 
make no probable valuation of them, The Summ re- 
cieved by y* Grantees from y* sale of their Estates 
amount to y° Summ of 68,155/. 3s. 1d. We have taken 
no notice of any debts due to forfeiting persons restored, 
or of any Incumbrances affecting their Estates. And 
after the Severall allowances before men’coned there yet 
remains 1,699,343/, 14s, which we humbly ley before y* 
Honours as the Gross Value of all the Estates forfeited 
since the 13" day of February, 1688, and not restored. 

We shall now conclude our Report by laying before 
y’ Honours another Grant of a considerable value, wc" we 
are apprehensive doth not fall within y* Letter of our 
Enquiry. But since the Benefitt of some forfeited 
Leases or Holdings are therein granted, we choose rather 
to lay the whole Grant before you than be thought de- 
ficient in Executing any part of our Duty or wt might 
be expected from us. 

A Grant under y* Great Seal of Ireland, dated y* 30' day 
of May, 1695, passed to M"™ Elizt* Villiers, now Countess 
of Orkney, of all y* private Estates of y* late King James, 
except some small part in Grant to the Lord Athlone, 
containing 95,649 acres, worth per annum 25,995/. 13s., 
value Totall 337,943/. 9s. The particulars whereof, viz‘, 
the number of Acres in each County and Barony, the value 
per annum, and value Totall, appears in a Book delivered 
in wth Report No. 9. Thereis payable out of this Estate 
2,000/. per ann. to y* Lady Susanna Bellasis for her Life, 
and also 1,000/, per ann. to M™ Godfrey for her life, and 
almost all the old Leases determine in May, 1701, and 
then this Estate will answer the values above mentioned, 

Fra, ANNESLEY, JoHN TRENCHARD, 
James Hamittoy, Hen, LAncrorp. 
Dublin, 


To y® Right Honob’* Thomas, Earle of Stamford, Chan- 
cellour of his Maj‘’* Dutchy and County Palatine of 
Lancaster, and one of his Majesty's most Honourable 
Privy Council, The Humble Petition of John Bennett, 
MSq. 

Humbly sheweth, 

That there are Severall Cottages and small Par- 
cells of Land and other Premisses under small Rents in 
sev" Countys within y* s* Dutchy and County Palatine 
which have been out of Lease for some time, and being of 
small value nobody will be at y* charge of passing Leases 
thereof, by reason of y* double stamp and other charges 
in passing thereof, and if some care be not taken to lett 
y® same in time, those Rents may be lost and y* Premisses 
concealed, to his Majesty's loss and damage thereby, to 
prevent w°" and for yt your Petitioner hath served his 
Maj‘’ and his Predecessours near 20 years in y* s* Dutchy, 
and never had any grant or reward for his services 

Your Petitioner humbly beggs y" Lordshipps favour to 
grant him a Lease of y* Premisses contained in a Paper 
hereunto annext, part whereof being Reversions, thé of 
small value, yet together may compensate y* charges of 
passing y* Lease of y™ w'® y* others and oblidge y* Peti- 
tioner, Jo, BENNerT, 


An Acco’t of what is desired by Mt Bennet’s Petition 
to be leased unto him. 

(Ebor.) Three Cottages and eleven Acres of Land in 
Whitley to be granted for 31 years. Present Rent re. 
served to y® King 2/. 11s.8d. Improved Rent ll. (This 
has been out of Lease for some Time, and no body would 
be at y* Charge for passing a Lease thereof to have it 
being of so inconsiderable value.) ’ 

(Lincoln.) Nineteen Acres and Half and one Rood of 
plow Land in Claythorpe for 31 years. Present Rent 
ld, Improved 1/.10s. (This likewise hath been out of 
Lease for some time and no one would be at y* Charge of 
passing the Lease, it being of so inconsiderable value.) 

The Scite of the Castle of Bolingbrook for 31 Years, 
Present Rent 10s. Improved Rent nil. (No one would 
ever take a Lease of it, it is of so little value, and it is 
claimed by the Queen Dowager as part of Her Joynture, 
and he yt now is in possession and his father before him 
have rented it at 10s. per ann. for above 30 years past.) 

(Lincoln.) Four Dayles containing 30 Acres in Whitten 
and 3 Acres in Friskney, w“ often lye under Water and 
may be so at this time, for 31 years. Present Rent 
1/.17s. 6d. Improved Rent nil. (This hath been out of 
Lease for some time and I fear under Water, no profit 
made thereof nor Rent pay* for many years past, nor can 
I hear where those 4 dayles are nor in whose Poss'ion,) 

(Lancast.) The Tolls of Fairs and Markets in Salford, 
To be granted for 31 years. Present Rent 21. 6s. 8d, 
Improved Rent nil. (There is no Market, but two Pain, 
and little now brought to y* Fairs, but most things ar 
disposed of in Manchester, w® adjoyns to Salford, and 
by reason thereof and ye charge of Stalls and Collecting 
y® Tolls no Rent hath been paid for some time.) 

(Lancaster.) Felons’ Goods in the County Palatine for 
15 years after 16. Present Rent 5/. Improved Rent nil, 
(This is very uncertain, being accidental, and some yean 
will not answer y* Rent; other years make up the defect 
of the succeeding years, with some overplus, but always 
uncertain.) 

(Leicester.) A Common Oven. To be granted for B 
years after 3. Present Rent 2/. Improved Rent 2/. 

The Hay made of y* Grassin y* Meadow called y* Hall 
Meadow. To be granted for 31 Years. Present Rent 
2l. 4s. Improved Rent nil. (The Charge of makingy' 
Hay, the King’s Rent, and y* Fees to Stewards, 
Auditors, Receivers, and other expences charged there 
upon at y* Audite, it being beyond y* Memory of Man re- 
served for y* Steward’s, Auditor's, and Receiver’s Horses 
at y°® Audite, and this Lease taken as others were for 
those uses.) 

(Leicester.) Two Tenem**, one in Ravenstone, the 
other in Leicester. For 28 years after 3 years, Present 
Rent 10s. Improved Rent 1/. 10s. 

(Leicester.) Severall Cottages near and in Leicester. 
For 15 years after 16. Present Rent 6/.18/, 8d. Im 
proved Rent 4/. (These are very much out of Repair 


and Poor People.) 
Wittiam Sykes, M.R.CS. 


Mexborough. 
(To be continued.) 





Brack Hore or Catcurra.—I have taken 
the following cutting from a newspaper:—“ The 
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persons who on that dreadful night in June, 1756, 
were imprisoned at eight o’clock, with the result 
that only twenty-three of them survived when 
taken out the following morning at a quarter 
after six, I wish to say that a graphic account, 
written by the gentleman mentioned above, J. Z. 
Holwell, Esq., Acting Governor of Calcutta, and 
one of the survivors, may be found in the Annual 
Register for the year 1758, p. 278. 
R. Stewart Patrersoy, 
Hale Crescent, Farnham. 


Tut Protemaic System or AsTRONOMY AND 
ASTROLOGY PUBLICLY Taucut at Benares IN 
1824.—It will no doubt astonish many who read 
of this for the first time, but it seems to be a fact 
beyond dispute, as it is related in A Narrative of 
a Journey through the Upper Provinces of India, 
by the Right Rev. Reginald Heber, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta, Lond., 1828, 8vo, vol. i. p. 390. 
The passage is as follows :— 

“The Vidalaya is a large building divided into two 
courts galleried above and below, and full of teachers 
and scholars, divided into a number of classes, who 
learn reading, writing, and arithmetic (in the Hindoo 
manner), Persian, Hindoo law and sacred literature, 
Sanecrit, astronomy according to the Ptolemaic system, 
and astrology! There are 200 scholars, some of whom 
of all sorts came to say their lessons to me, though un- 
happily I was myself able to profit by none except the 
astronomy and a little of the Persian. The astronomical 
lecturer produced a terrestrial globe, divided according 
to their system, and elevated to the meridian of Benares. 
Mount Meru he identified with the north pole, and under 
the southern pole he supposed the tortoise ‘Chukwa’ to 
stand, on which the earth rests. The southern hemi- 
sphere he apprehended to be uninhabitable, but on its 
concave surface, in the interior of the globe, he placed 
Padalon. He then showed me how the sun went round 
the earth once in every day, and how, by a different but 
equally continuous motion, he also visited the signs of 
the zodiac. The whole system is precisely that of 
Ptolemy, and the contrast was very striking between the 
rubbish which these young men were learning in a 


Government establishment, and the rudiments of real | 


knowledge which those I bad visited the day before had 
acquired in the very same city, and under circumstances 
far less favourable. I was informed that it had been 
frequently proposed to introduce an English and mathe- 
matical class, and to teach the Newtonian and Copernican 
system of astronomy ; but the late superintendent of the 
establishment was strongly opposed to any innovation, 
partly on the plea that it would draw the boys off from 
their Sanscrit studies, and partly lest it should interfere 


with the religious prejudices of the prefessors. The | 


first of these arguments is pretty much like what was 
urged at Oxford (substituting Greek for Sanscrit) against 
the new examinations, by which, however, Greek has 


lost nothing. The second is plainly absurd, since the | 


Ptolemaic system, which is now taught, is itself an 
innovation, and an improvement on the old faith of 
eight worlds and seven oceans, arranged like a nest of 
boxes, The truth is, that even the pundit who read me 
this lecture smiled once or twice very slily, and said 
our people are taught so and so,’ as if he himself knew 
better. And Mr. Prinsep afterwards told me that learned 
Brahmins had sometimes said to him that our system 
was the most rational, but that the other answered all 


their purposes. They could construct almanacs and 
calculate eclipses tolerably by the one as well as the 
other, and the old one was quite good enough, in all 
conecience, to cast nativities with. Nor can we wonder 
at their adherence to old usage in these re<pects, when 
we consider that to change their system would give them 
rome personal trouble, and when we recollect that the 
Church of Rome has not even yet withdrawn the 
anathema which she levelled at the heresy that the 
earth turned round, as taught by Copernicus and Galileo. 
There are in this college about two hundred pupils and 
ten professors, al! paid and maintained by Government.” 
One is curious to know whether this teaching still 
continues or has been abolished for our modern 
system. D. Wuyre. 


Dust=Monry.—The slang expression “ down 
with the dust” seems to be of respectable age. It 
is used by quaint Fuller in his Church History of 
Britain: — 

‘«*T have been your physician to cure you of your squeasy 
stomach ; and here, as I deserve, I demand my fee for 
the same.” The abbot down with his dust ; and, glad he 
had escaped so, returned to Reading, as somewhat lighter 
in purse, 80 much more merry in heart than when he 
came thence.”—Vol. ii, pp. 218-9, W. Tegg, 1868. 

It would be interesting to know how much older 
this use is, F. C. Birxseck Terry, 


JERUSALEM : GeNERAL Gorpon’s Ipza,—The 
idea that Jerusalem was the central boss of the 
earth is not new. Cornelius Agrippa, writing of 
the many opinions which have been held “ de terre 
umbilico,” adds :— 

“Sunt etiam & Theologi, qui falcem suam in hanc 
messem mittentes, Hierosolymam medium terre esse 
volunt, quia scriptum sit per Prophetam ; Deus operatus 
est salutem in medio terrw,.”"—De Vanitate Scientiarum, 


cap. xxvii. 
W C. B. 


Irish Domestic History: A Street AssavLt 
at Dusiiy.—The following extract from an auto- 
graph letter of Mr. Thomas Spring, of Castlemaine, 
co. Kerry, whose only child was the mother of 
Thomas Spring Rice, first Lord Monteagle of 
Brandon, will show that in Ireland, as elsewhere, 
“history repeats itself” :— 

“ Dublin, Aug. 17, 1755. An accident happened to my 
son, if the outrages which are committed every night in 
Dublin may be called accidents, which prevented my 
giving your Lordship the account I promised of your 
suit w'> Sands, and the delay in the prosecution of it. 
Untill within these three days I had not a certainty 
that the poor Boy's skull was not fractured: he had a 
| deep and dangerous cut across his head, and two or three 
contusions more dangerous by much than the cut; and 
these injuries and wounds were given him without Pro- 
vocation, nay without his having had sword or stick or 
any other weapon.” 
| There is no clue as to the noble lord to whom this 
letter is addressed. E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 





First Day or THe Century.—Mr. W. M. Ros- 
setti, in his memoir of Blake prefixed to the Poetical 
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Works (Bell & Sons, fourth ed., 1883, p. xxxii), 
writes thus; “In the first year of the nineteenth 
century a change came over Blake’s manner of 
life.’ He then goes on to relate how he was en- 
gaged by Hayley to design the illustrations to the 
life of Cowper, and for that purpose removed to 
Felpham, in order to be near Hayley’s abode at 
Eartham ; but the year was 1800, which, of 
course, was the last of the eighteenth, not the first 
of the nineteenth century. 

We are now so near the end of a century that 
many of the present readers of “N. & Q.” will 
probably still be readers of the same periodical 
when the next century comes in, and as numbers 
of persons of less eminence than Mr. Rossetti will 
make the same mistake in their chronology, it is 
not too soon to remind your readers that the 
twentieth century will begin on January 1, 1901. 

SaMve. Foxat. 

Edgbaston. 


Wnhoters and Hatrers: ALTERNATING 
ParisHEs, 

“Imprimis the inhabitants of Swinton as likewise 
the Lands are partly Wholers and partly Halfers to the 
Churches or Parsonages of Wath and Mexborough. 
Wholers are they that pays their Tythes wholy, bothe 
predial and personal, to one of the foresaide Churches 
onely, vizt to Wath onely or Mexborough onely, Halfere 
are they that paye their predial Tythes half to one of 
the foresaide Church and half to the other every yeare, 
but resort one yeare to Wath Church and the next yeare 
following to Mexborough Church personally, and paye 
personal tythes and do personal Duties one yeare to one 
church and the next year following to the other.”—“ A 
Terrier of the Tieths of Swinton (co. York) belonging to 
the Parsonage of Mexborough, taken by the Viewe 
of Samuel Savile, Humphrey Fessant, George Wade, 
Thomas Broomheal, and Thomas Eller, the seaventh 
day of April Anno Dom’i 1633.” 

Vide also Hunter, S. Yorks., vol. ii. p. 77. 

The most interesting name occurring in the 
latter part of the terrier is that of Sir Francis 
Wortley, of Swinton Hall or Manor House. 

W. Sykes, M.R.C.S, 


Mexborough, 


“ A New Tovucustone ror Gotp ayp SILVER 
Wanres.”—I have two copies of this book, printed 
for G. Bellinger, London, 1679. There is this 
difference, that in one copy at what would be 
p. 343 Golden Rule is printed “Godden Rule.” 
This copy likewise appears never to have had the 
frontispiece nor ‘* The Intent of the Frontispiece.” 
The paging reaches to 218, and the tables unpaged 
make up the total to 369. As appears by the 
privilege, the book was in 1679 a reprint, being 
the second edition, the original being probably 
about 1663. It was a work of authority in the 
trade as late as the end of the last century. It 
has two strings to its bow, for while professing to 
refer to the Goldsmiths’ Company, there is a large 
section devoted to the Cutlers’ Company, The old 





| 





Acts quoted refer to sundry other matters, as, temp 
Edw. IV., dripping-pans, buskans, shoes, galoches 
or corks, chessmen, playing cards, pattens, “ black 
iron thred,” commonly called “white wier” 
cards for wool; also, temp. Richard IIL, pine 
andirons, tongs, fire-forks, gridirons, painted 
paper, beaten gold for painters, holy-water stops, 
curtain rings, broches or spits, hawks’ bells, tin 
and leaden spoons, and horns for lanterns, 
Hype Crarxe, 


“Liner Munerum Pusticorum Hiperyig” 
—It is not, I believe, very generally known that 
the want of an index to this valuable work, which 
has been often so seriously felt by literary nen, 
has been recently supplied, as there has been 4 
complete index to it published in Appendix III. 
to the Ninth Report of the Deputy Keeper of the 
Public Records in Ireland (1877), pp. 21 to 58, 
which can be had for the large sum of eightpence, 

A, RB. C. 

Dublin, 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Tae Missinc Pipe Rott or 1 Henry IL— 
Looking over the transcript of the Red Book of 
the Exchequer at the Record Office I was sur 
prised to find that the series of abstracts of sheriffi’ 
accounts for the earlier portion of the above king's 
reign commences with one headed as pertaining 
to its first year. Has this abstract, which covers 
a dozen manuscript pages, ever been printed? If 
not, would it not be worth the while of the new 
Pipe Roll Society to publish it? It is certainly 
of some historical interest, since it supplies the 
names of the sheriffs in 1154-5 for at least twenty- 
five counties, enabling us to trace the changes 
which the young monarch deemed it expedient to 
make in the ensuing year ; and although (judging 
from a hasty comparison between the abstract for 
2 Hen. IL. and the contents of that Roll itself as 
edited by Hunter) it is probably condensed to the 
extent of about a half of the original, and may 
omit many of its details, there seems no reason to 
doubt that it is accurate so far as it goes. The 
original Roll being lost, it is, at any rate, the best 
substitute that can be procured. Eques. 


Joun Asnton.—Can any of your readers fur- 
nish me with information about the parentage of 
J. Ashton, who was executed for his share in the 
Jacobite plot of Lord Graham in January, 1690/1! 
He belonged to the Ashtons of Penketh (v. ad- 
min. of his widow at Somerset House) ; but this 
family seems not to be included in Dugdale’s Visi- 
tation of Lancashire in 1664, though it had been 
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in the two previous ones. He married a daughter 
of Edward Rigby, of Covent Garden, son of Alex. 
Rigby, of Burgh. There is a long account of 
Ashton’s trial in the State Trials, but I cannot 
ascertain who his father was. J. V. 


“NeiTHerR (? NETHER) BARREL BETTER HER- 
pixc.”—Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” ex- 
plain this saying? I find it on p. 221 of a 
curious collection of ecclesiastical antiquities called 
The Reliques of Rome, printed by John Daye in 
1563; but the paragraph to which it is affixed does 
not make the meaning obvious. &. F Ge 


Autrnor Wanted — 

“ Observations upon the Four Gospels, Shewing their 

Defects, and how far those Defects, together with the 
Writings of St. Paul, have Misled the Compilers of our 
Church Services, &c., thereby evincing the necessity of 
Revising the whole by Authority. By a Friend to 
Truth......Geneva: Printed for J. B, Letellier, 1789, 
8ro, pp. viii and 350.” 
It is professed that this able work is a translation 
from the French, and that the author was for many 
years an eminent silk manufacturer at Lyons, where 
he acquired a fortune, and afterwards retired to 
the neighbourhood of Bern, in Switzerland. The 
author's preface is dated from Bern, July 21, 1787, 
atd the translator’s advertisement from Geneva, 
January 1, 1789. The printing and get-up of the 
book do not bear any mark of foreign work, and 
I should say that the volume came from a London 
press, Watt records, in his Bibliotheca Britannica 
(sub voce “ Gospels”), that an edition was pub- 
lished in 1791 by Kearsley of London. A former 
owner of the copy before me has written the name 
of“Mr, Gibbon” as the author. There may be 
ground for this statement, but I have failed to 
find it. Cc. W. S. 


“Axpronoros.” — A political pamphlet, by 
Robert Hunter, Governor of New York, who died 
1734; published since August, 17—. Not in 
British Museum. Could any one kindly name 
where it is to be found ? M. Gitcurist. 

Burnham, Bucks, 


Eastern Verses.— Can some of your readers 
give me any account of the origin and meaning of 
the words contained in the verses commonly used 
in Durham and Northumberland to express Easter 
and the five preceding Sundays, viz. :— 

“Tid, Mid, Micera, 

Carling, Palm, Pace-Egg Day.” 
Tunderstand that the word Carling is used both 
to denote the fifth Sunday in Lent and also a 
kind of pea, which, after being steeped, is eaten 
and thrown about by boys on that day. 

DP. B. 


_ “Gottiver’s Travetrs,” First Epitioy.—It 
generally supposed that the true first edition 





has separate paging to each book. Isthisso? Is 
it not more probable that, as the edition described 
as second has the separate paging, the real first 
edition would be paged continuously; or did the 
publishers change their minds twice ? 

Jabez Browne. 


Artnur Huea Crovcn.—In the preface to 
the poetry and prose of the above writer, edited 
by his widow, and published by Macmillan in 
1869, it is stated that the collection contains all of 
Clough’s poems then in print. I find, however, in 
the edition of his poems published by the same 
firm, under the editorship of Mr. F. T. Palgrave, 
in 1862, six poems which do not occur in the later 
edition, viz. :— 

1. * At Venice.” 

2. “ Spectator ab Extra.” 

3. “ There is no God, the wicked saith.” 

4. “ Submit, submit.” 

5. “When the enemy is near thee,’ 

6. “ Where are the great?” 

All under date 1849. 

Is there some doubt as to whether these are 
Clough’s productions? Otherwise how are they 
omitted from his complete works ? 

T. Cann Hvanes, B.A. 


Justus Lipsivs.—To which of the many works 
of Lipsius does the following epigram refer? It 
is to be found amongst the Burleigh papers in 
Lansdowne MS. 121, and is dated Dec. 13, 1606:— 

“ Of Epitaphes written uppon Lipsias [sic]. 

“ When anie free iudicious Reader looks 

on learned Lipsias lately written bookes, 

Hee makes his epitaphe, for straight hee cries 

at eurie second line, heere Lipsias lies.” 
It is well known that, although Lipsius long 
wavered between Protestantism and the Roman 
Catholic Church, he died in the communion of the 
latter while professor at Louvain in 1606, aged 
fifty-nine. 

A college founded in his honour and bearing 
his name has been recently established in con- 
nexion with the modern University of Louvain. 
By his will he bequeathed “‘ his gown, lined with 
fur,” to the image of the Virgin at Hal. This 
will explain the allusions in the following epigram, 
also found in the same page of the Lansdowne MS. 
121 :— 

Against Lipsias Legacie giuen by his last will 
to our Ladie. 
** Did age make Lipsins deate; or learning madd, 

That hee beleev'd the blessed maids as-umption, 

Whose corps with beams more bright then sunn ys 

cladd, 

Whence gatt his feeble soul so fond presumption ¢ 
place all ccelestiall fires and sphears beneath ber 
and — to keepe her warme, his gown bequeath 

ner, 


J. MASKELL. 


Tromas Bewicx.— Did Thomas Bewick, the 
wood engraver, ever paint in oils? There are 
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many charming water colours by him, but I cannot 

find any mention of his having practised in the 

other medium. W. Bonn. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


“ ProsecteD Pustications.” — Amongst the 
“Projected Publications” in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1828, vol. i. p. 545, appears “A First 
Series of Dramas,” by W. H. Montagu. Was the 
work ever published 7—if so, by whom ; and what 
is known of the author ? H. M. 


Dower anp Stavery.—In the Life of George 
Washington, by William M,. Thayer, it is stated 
(p. 415), in reference to his slaves, that “ under 
the tenure by which the dower negroes are held 
he could not manumit them.” The meaning of 
the passage is rather obscure. Were negroes ever 
treated as real estate in America, so that dower 
attached to them as to lands of which a man be- 
came seized during his marriage, or does it mean 
they were connected with the soil as villeins in 
earlier English history ? 

Freperick E, Sawyer, F.S.A. 

Brighton. 


Women Overseers.—Perhaps it may be worthy 
of permanent record that for the parish of Intwood, 
near Norwich, Mrs. Mary Anne Unthank has 
been appointed overseer for the current year. Are 
there other instances for the present day ? 


W. Vincent. 
Belle Vue Rise, Norwich. 


“Jonn Bartercory.”—Is anything known of 
the date or authorship of the short ballad beginning 
“ There came three men from the east, 
And three merry men they be ; 
And they have sworn a solemn oath 
John Barleycorn shal! dee ”? 


What is the earliest known occurrence of the title 
John Barleycorn ? J. A. H. Murray. 
Mill Hill, N.W. 


“AN INFANT'S MIND LIKE A BLANK SHEET OF 
WHITE PAPER.”—Who was it who said that an 
infant’s mind was like a blank sheet of white 
paper, on which you could write for good or evil ? 
I had fancied that it was Sterne, but I cannot 
trace the passage. A similar idea, however, is to 
be found in the inscription on a monument in the 
chancel of St. Mary Magdalene’s Church, Somerby, 
near Grantham. It is as follows:— 


“ Here lyeth the body of Mrs, Jane Brownlowe eldest 
daughter of Sir Richard Brownlowe, Baronet, and of his 
wife Dame Elizabeth, daughter of John Freko, of Gorn 
Cortney, in the County of Dorset. She deceased the 16 
yeare of her life, the 1 of June, 1670. She was of a solid 
serious temper, of a competent stature, and a fayre com- 
pleaction, whose soul now is perfectly butyfyed with the 
fruition of God in Glory, and whose body in his dew 
time he will raise to the enjoyment of the same. Here 
lyes a Virgin whose conscience may compared with 
whitest vellom truly say. The spot lyes thero who 





clensed me wrote his name so firm upon me I am stil} 
the same. His whiles 1 lived he own'd me, still I'm hig 
preserved by him till I-enjoy true bliss.” 

The concluding couplets are slightly incoherent, 
but I have given the epitaph in full on account of 
its singularity, The “conscience may [be] com- 
pared with whitest vellum” is very similar to the 
idea in the passage the authorship of which I seek, 

Curnpert Bene, 


Terne.—The Saturday Review, in an article 
on private coursing, quotes Dame Juliana Ber. 
ners's enumeration of the points of a greyhound 
thus: “Syded like a terne.” I cannot find the 
word ferne in any dictionary. Can any of your 
readers tell me what it is? I have always heard 
the lines quoted as “ Sided like a bream.” 

An Ocp Courser. 


Rev. Wittiam Symonps, author of Pisgah 
Evangelica, Lond., 1605. When did he die? 
ALEXANDER Browy, 
Norwood P.O., Nelson County, Virginia, U.S.A. 


Srocxtanp, Drvon.—Can any of your readers 
inform me where I can find a full description of 
the parish of Stockland, Devon, and its principal 
inhabitants ? J. Sr. N, 


Artic.eE Wantep.—Wanted to trace an article 
on “Infection and Contagion” that appeared in 
one of the monthly or quarterly magazines some 
time within the last three or four years. 

Dieirauis. 


Oxtp Pirate Marks.—I have in my possession 
an old silver tankard, which is stamped with the 
four following marks: (1) A heart-shaped stamp 
with the letters RO.; (2) an oblong stamp with a 
figure of Britannia holding a sprig of laurel, as 
on some coins; (3) a square stamp, the corners 
rounded off, bearing a lion’s head erased ; (4) a 
plain shield-shaped stamp with a monogram ot 
merchant’s mark resembling a long I passing 
through a C. I should be glad to know when and 
where this piece of plate was made, as the marks 
do not appear in the lists which I have examined. 

A. W. W. 





Replies. 


STEELE’S POEMS. 
(6% S. xi, 181, 309.) 

It is no new thing to have to thank Mr 
Sotty for the results of his minute and accurate 
investigations. But, apart from the intrinsic 
value of his paper on The Procession, and the in- 
teresting communications which it has evoked, I 
was at once struck by its establishment of the fact 
that Steele was “a gentleman of the army ” in 1695, 
if not earlier. More recently I have observed that 
it tends to confirm a passage in that unsavoury 
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n still chronique scandaleuse, The New Atalantis of Mrs.| to be spurious, if a true and fair account be not 
'm his De la Rividre Manley. In the first instalment of | first given of it.” A long exp’anstion corelndes : 


this, published in May, 1709, the author, afteran| «T ehall only assure the reader, that what I have or 


erent, uncomplimentary portrait of Steele, goes on :— shall publish, is done with a sincere design to inform 
and please him, who is at liberty to turn it to instruc- 


int of i ‘ ~ ; 

com hang meno ar oe ae | tion or ridicule as he thinks fit. Though I must warn 
common set Ty yen 2 | him not to censure the present fragment, unless he 

© the Poem, and dedicates it toa Person whom he never saw, a : “ : - , 

| s that's since dead, who had a sparkling Genius knows himself to be well acquainted with Spencer and 

seek, Lord tha - , Ss ad ~ | his manner of writing: for whoever pretends to find 


much of Humanity, lov’d the Muses, and was a very fault before he can give his reasons for it, will show 











DE, . ee ag 
ood Soldier, He encourag’d his Performance, took him | °° - - a - 
rticle Eto his Family, and gave him a Standard in his Regi- or his Ill Nature or his Ignorance, and expose him- 
ment.”—Second edition, 1709, pp. 187-8, oe a : 
“ 7 eae -,. .. | The first verse of the “ Original Canto” is:— 
round No one, I imagine, would covet the distinction - > i 
- / “PD: » ° ° Archimage with his Hell hounds foul 
d the of having the notorious “ Rivella” for his bio- Doth Mettemest encbala : 
your grapher. Yet the toad of detraction, ugly and Talus doth seek out Arthegall, 
heard yenomous, wears sometimes the precious jewel of And tells him of her pain, 
trath in its head ; and I am disposed to think that Fair Liberty, bright Goddess, Heavenly-born, 
ER, this account is substantially correct. It is cer- © bow fopsuct ith Thealdon ant i 
‘isgah tainly true of John, _—* Cutts, that he was dead Are they who want thy kind refreshing Light. 
in 1709—he died in January, 1707. It is also How, when we ’re banisht from thy lovely sight, 
‘ true that he “lov’d the Muses”; and it may be Sitting in clouds of Darkness evermore, 
- added that he, too, wrote a poem on Queen Mary’s Wrapt up inerrors of eternal Night. 
death. He was, besides, “a very good Soldier.” Do we, with deep surrounding sorrows sore, 
err 4 A In vain our wretched state, with dismal cries de- 
aders Was he not Swift’s ‘* salamander ’’—always found plore.” 
ion of in the hottest fire? And he became colonel of the oe a ' Ye 
acipal Coldstream Guards in October, 1694. It is also The ype of — hen oniageea _ 
N. te that Steele (omitting “ Rivella’s” decorative pee So tee a ee 
adjectives) had been “a Trooper” and an ensign in The Hag adviseth how he may 
rticle the Guards. Both these things he himself tells us. Fair Britomart confound. 
ed in Ido not, therefore, see why the remainder of the Aqzet — aking ee poones my mind, 
some story should not be equally veracious, and that While ritomartis chast I still pursew 3 
the “small Poem” should not have been The Pro- W Opel oa ap here sare — 
18, casion, which was dedicated to Lord Cutts. Thus Still keeping that fair Princely Flowre in view ; 
- we are enabled to fill one of the lacuna in Steele’s Somewhile my Sprite with thrilling Joy rebounds, 
wv. life by a definite statement, namely, that, being in| - Sometimes with pungent Grief doth sorely rew, 
h the 1695 a private in the Horse Guards, he wrote, and I feel the smart when foul Reproach her wounds 
mH published in March of that year, a poem entitled I joy, pana 3 dread might Fame’s silver Trump re- 
The Procession, which he judiciously dedicated to > Taps = 
el, as the new colonel of the Coldstream Guards, a man Steele wrote The Lying Lover, containing poetry as 
rners ‘ well as prose. The “Original Canto” contains 
of known literary tastes, who thereupon encouraged : “ +s ” 
(4) a : , : forty-six verses, and “ Another Original Canto 
bp him, appointed him his private secretary, and fifty-four rg ig een 
aie made him an ensign in his regiment. There is y- — _ , 
nothing so precise as this in any existing life of , 
-s Steele, though some conjectures eae wt upon oe "Song of Be Carr. J mel ae 
. it. 188, 297).—The Song of Scrutinaria (vol. i. p. 18). 
_ “Rivella,” both in this place and in her other| The correct title of this piece (which is written 
° works, makes other references to Steele, some of | in the style of Ossian) is The Song of <i". 
vhich it is possible to test scientifically. There | by Mr. Macpherson. It refers to the est- 
is ample evidence that she knew him well; and minster scrutiny consequent upon the contest 
this alone should make her statements, despite (lasting forty days) for the representation of that 
her unsatisfactory character, worthy of careful ex- | City in 1784, when Fox achieved a triumph over 
amination. Austin Dosson the Government candidates, Lord Hood and Sir 
. ° a. ° ses ies, 
Me. th oe Cecil Wray. (A collection . a pla 
seers have a copy of The Crisis, by Steele, London, | cards, squibs, songs, and jeux desprit issued during 
vinsie 1714. Two poems are bound up with it, probably by | the course of the election was published in a quarto 
—— him: “ An original Canto of Spencer [stc] ; design’d | volume, with caricature frontispiece by T. Row- * 
ed, I as part of his Fairy Queen, but never printed.” | landson, in 1785.) It will be found in the Rolliad, 
» fact «London, printed for James Roberts, 1714,” and | or rather among the “ Probationary Odes for the 
1695, Another Original Canto.” He commences the | Laureateship,” which, with “ Political Eclogues and 
: that preface, ei am not insensible with what Reason | Miscellanies,” are included in the later editions of 
roaty the following piece of Spencer’s will be suspected | that magazine of witty squibs, all directed against 
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the Tory party. According to the “ Dedication ” of 
the editor of the complete editions, the Rolliad 
itself “ owed its existence to the memorable speech 
of the member for Devonshire [Mr. Rolle] on the 
first discussion of the Westminster scrutiny.” A 
long account of it is given by Wraxall in his His- 
torical Memoirs. The author of this piece, and 
also of the political eclogue entitled “ Margaret 
Nicholson, in which Mr. Wilkes and Lord Hawkes- 
bury alternately congratulate each other on his 
Majesty’s late happy Escape,” was the late Right 
Hon. Sir Robert Adair, K.C.B., as that most able 
and courteous of diplomatists informed me in one 
of the interviews with which he favoured me while 
I was seeking information for my second edition of 
the Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, in which continually 
quoted work the attacks of himself and friends 
were returned with tenfold interest by Canning, 
Hookham Frere, G. Ellis, and other wits of the 
Tory party. 

As an answer to the second inquiry of Mr. 
Henrt van Lavy, “Who was the kind, the 
courted, and the witty Hare?” I beg leave to re- 
print my note referring to him in the Poetry of the 
Anti-Jacobin, p. 60:— 

“ Mr. Jas, Hare was M.P. for Knaresborough, and one 
of the most brilliant wits of the Whig party, At Eton 
his verses were hung up as specimens of excellence. 
Great expectations were raised as to his eloquence in the 
House of Commons. When Fox was once complimented 
for one of his speeches, he replied, with the generosity 
natural to him, ‘ Wait till you have heard Hare.’ But 
his timidity was so great that he broke down in his first 
speech, and this failure, joined with delicate health, 

revented a second attempt. Horace Walpole speaks of 
is ‘ brilliancy and fire.’ His bons mots were innumer- 
able. He died in 1804,” 
The Duchess of Gordon described him and his 
associates as the “Hare and many friends.” He 
married a sister of Sir Abraham Hume, who 
brought him a very considerable fortune. 

In reply to the third inquiry of Mr. Henri 
van Lacy, as to what is “the well-known fox in 
Whittlebury Forest ” (vol. ii. p. 358), I will borrow 
the explanation of it from a biographical sketch of 
Sir Robert Adair which appeared in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, Nov., 1855:— 

“On his return to England in 1780 Adair made the 
acquaintance of his kinsrnan Charles James Fox. His 
first meeting with that statesman was at Euston, whither 
he had accompanied his uncle, Admiral Keppel, to a 
battue given by the ‘ Junius’ Duke of Grafton. Fox came 
in late for dinner, and, with his usual kindness to young 
people, seated himself next to Adair. ‘Well, young one,’ 
said Fox, ‘whatcould you find to shoot at at Gottingen?’ 
* Foxes,’ was the reply. ‘ Hush,’ suid Charles; ‘our host 
isan inveterate Nimrod, and if he hears you have been 
killing any of my namesakes he will swear they belonged 
to Fakenham Wood.’” 

It matters little whether Whittlebury Forest or 
Fakenham Wood was mentioned ; both belonged 
to the Duke of Grafton, Cuartes Epmonps, 

136, Strand. 





Cromwett’s Naturat Son (6" S. xi. 308), 
This remarkable romance was written by the Abbé 
Prévost d’Exiles, one of the most prolific writers 
of the last century, born at Hesdin, in Artois, in 
1697, died 1763 (see Biographie Universelle, xxxyi, 
64-72). The Life of Mr. Cleveland was first 
brought out in 1731, and appeared almost at the 
same time in French at Utrecht, and in English at 
London, being published by Nicholas Prevost, in 
the Strand. At first only two volumes were issued; 
then two more; but the fifth volume did not 
appear till 1734-5. The book was fully reviewed 
in the Historia Litteraria for 1731, pp. 202, 285- 
292. M. Prévost in his preface states that the MS, 
was given to him by Mr. Cleveland’s son, and that, 
not being a good English scholar, he preferred to 
translate it into French. The book is far from rare; 
some of the editions are very prettily illustrated, 
such as the French one, printed “& Londres” by 
P. Vaillant in 1777. The third English edition, 
printed for Rivingtons, and for S. Crowder on 
London Bridge, 4 vols., 12mo., 1760, is often to 
be met with. The book is not devoid of talent, 
but it is one which is now not read. 

Epwarp Sotty, 


The book inquired about is a translation of the 
romance by the Abbé Prevét (or Prévost) d’Exiles, 
first published in 1731. This prolific and interest. 
ing author, whose early manhood was a struggle 
with a mistaken vocation, is perhaps best known 
in England through his Vie de Manon Lescaut, 
reprinted a few years ago by M. Dumas fils. His 
personal attractions and literary attainments made 
him courted alike by society and the Church, and 
after alternating for many years between the two 
he ultimately settled himself to the pursuit of 
literature, with the position of chaplain to the 
Prince di Conti. In many pages of Monsieur 
Cleveland (as well as of his Memoirs et Avan- 
tures d’un Homme de Qualité and in other 
passages of his works) he has evidently recorded 
his own struggles. The following sentence, from 
Monsieur Cleveland, though put in the mouth of 
an Englishman, is characteristically French. He 
is describing his condition previous to making a2 
attempt at suicide :— 

“T cannot give you a better idea of my state than by 
calling it an invncible hatred to life. “Tia a kind 
delirious frenzy which is found to rage more among DY 
countrymen the Lng/ish than the rest of Zuropeans..... 
it is looked upon as ulmost peculiar to our nation,” 
Compare this with what he says of himself:— 

“ Je laisse A juger quela devaient étre depuis l'age de 
20 a 25 ans le coeur et les sentimens d'un homme qui § 
composé le Cleveland a 35......La malheureuse fin dua 
engagement trop tendre me conduisit enfin au tombeat, 
c'est le nom que je donne 4 1'Ordre respectable ot Salli 
m’ensevelir,”” 

His end was singular. Being overtaken with a0 
apoplectic fit when out walking in the woods, it 
was only discovered that he was not dead by the 
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piercing cry he uttered on receiving a fatal wound 

iven by a clumsy country surgeon while suppos- 
ing he was making a post mortem examination. 
Ose of his biographers mentions as a chose assez 
rare that he lived on good terms with his pub- 
lisher to the end of his days. R. H. Busx. 


The work mentioned by Mr. Sawyer is a trans- 
lation of the French Histoire de M. Cleveland, fils 
naturel de Cromwel; ow, le Philosophe Anglais, 
berite par Lui-méme, Utrecht (Paris), 1732-39, 
§ vols, 12mo., written by Antoine Frangois 
Prévost d’Exiles, better known by his Histoire du 
Chevalier Desgricuc et de Manon Lescaut. 

Henri van Lavy. 


The book described by Mr. Sawyer, The Life 
and Entertaining Adventures of Mr. Cleveland, is 
atranslation of a French novel written by L’Abbé 
Previt, the well-known author of Manon Lescaut, 

Wituram E. A. Axon. 

(6, Murray Street, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


Histoire de Cleveland, Fils Naturel de Cromwell, 
is the title of one of Abbé Prévost’s (the author of 
Manon Lescaut) romances. It has been trans- 
lated into most modern languages. Sainte Beuve 
ays that Chancellor Daguesseau could not be 
brought to grant the imprimatur for the first 
volumes of this novel until the Abbé Prévost had 
engaged to make the hero a convert to Catholicism 
in the last volume. A. R. 

Atheneum Club. 


First Epition or tar “ Vicar or Wake- 
mud” (6% S, xi. 268).—Both the first and the 
weond edition were published by F. Newbery in 
Paternoster Row. The first was advertised in 
&. James's Chronicle of March 29, 1766, as “ pub- 
lished this day, printed for F. Newbery.” The 
weond edition was advertised in the same paper, 
wder date June 3, 1766, with precisely the same 
description. Prior, in his Life of Goldsmith, 1837, 
i. 120, speaking of the first edition, says that 
“though published in London it was printed at 
falisbury.” Forster, Oliver Goldsmith, i. 410, 
quotes Goldsmith’s receipt for eleven guineas, dated 
January 8, 1766, when the book was put in hand ; 
ind says, “it was printed at Salisbury, and was 
vearly three months in passing through the press.” 

wodes appears to have introduced the statement 
that there was an edition published at Salisbury 
01766; but was not this a mistake? There is 
tien confusion made by not distinguishing the 
difrence between “ printed” and “ published.” 
suspect this was the case in the present instance. 
~ all events, I have never seen a copy of the 
car of Wakefield “published at Salisbury” in 
1766, and shall be glad to be corrected if I am in 
tor, As the second edition was revised by Gold- 
mith, and is readily known by the additional use 

word “ Fudge,” if there are copies with 


“published at Salisbury” on the title-page it would 

be interesting to know whether they are identical 

with the first or with the revised London issue. 
Epwarp So_ty. 


Lowndes is mistaken in this instance, and 
Mr. Forster is quite right in his statement 
(Life of Goldsmith, 356, ed. 1848) that the first 
edition was printed at Salisbury. The title 
is, “The Vicar of Wakefield: a Tale. Sup- 
posed to be written by Himself. Sperate miseri, 
cavete felices, Salisbury: Printed by B. Collins, 
For F. Newbery, in Pater-Noster-Row, London. 
MDCCLXVI.” 2 vols, pp. 214 and 223, exclusive 
of titles and one leaf of advertisement in vol. i. 
This edition came out on March 27 (Prior’s Life of 
Goldsmith, ii. 109). ‘Toward the end of Maya 
second edition was called for; on August 25 
a third” (ibid, p. 118), though Forster, p. 370, 
says that the second edition came out on June 5. 
The imprint of this second edition is, “ London : 
Printed for F. Newbery, in Pater-Noster-Row. 
MDCCLXvVI.” Two leaves of contents were added 
also. The pagination is the same as in the first 
edition. The third has same imprint as the second 
and same pagination, though there are some slight 
variations. The fourth edition was in 1770, with 
this imprint: ‘‘ London: Printed for Carnan and 
Newbery, at No. 65, in St. Paul’s Church-yard. 
MDCCLXX.,” with same pagination as the earlier 
editions. The fifth, in 1773, has the imprint, 
“London : Printed for T. Carnan and F. Newbery, 
jun., at Number 65 in St. Paul's Church-Yard. 
MDCCLXXIIL.,” pp. 222 and 228, with three leaves 
of advertisements at the end of vol. i. A sixth 
edition appeared in the year of the writer’s death, 
1774, as stated by Prior and Forster. Prior, at 
p- 120, says of the first edition, “ That edition, 
though published in London, was printed at Salis- 
bury.” Bolton Corney, a very particular editor, 
gives the title of the first edition as above; life 
prefixed to his edition, 1845, p. xvi. 

W. E. Bocktry. 

The first edition was published on March 27, 
1766, and bears the following words on the title- 
page: “Salisbury: Printed by B. Collins, For 
F. Newbery, in Pater- Noster- Row, London. 
mpccixvi.” The second and third editions were 
published in London on June 5 and August 25 
in the same year, and are described as such on 
their respective title-pages. In the second edition 
of Mr. Forster’s Life and Times of Oliver Gold- 
smith (vol. ii. p. 20, note) the writer states that 
there are both omissions and additions in the second 
edition of Goldsmith’s book, and cites the repetition 
of the word “ Fudge” at each pause of Miss Skeggs’s 
revelations, which will be found in the second and 
third editions, but not in the first. 

G. F. R. B. 


Supposed to 
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be written by Himself. Salisbury : Printed by B. | 
Collins, for F. Newbery, in Pater-Noster-Row, 
London. 1766.’ 2 vols. pp. 241, 223. This is 
copied from the title-page of the first edition, and 
shows that Lowndes is incorrect and Mr. Forster 
right. Prof. Masson, in his Memoir of Goldsmith, 
says that the first three editions were published in 
March, May, and August, 1766. G. J. Gray. 
Cambridge. 


Avutnor or “ Wuiterriars” (6 §. xi. 269). 
—According to the British Museum Catalogue 
Emma Robinson is the authoress of (1) White- 
friars, 1844, 8vo.; (2) Whitehall, 1845, 12mo.; 
(3) The Maid of Orleans, 1849, 12mo.; (4) Owen 
Tudor, 1849, 12mo.; (5) The Gold Worshippers, 
1851, 8vo.;(6) The Prohibited Comedy, Richelieu 
in Love, 1852, 8vo.; (7) Cesar Borgia, 1853, 8vo.; 
(8) The City Banker, 1856, 12mo.; (9) Mauleverer’s 
Divorce, 1858, 12mo.; (10) Madeline Graham, 
1858, 8vo.; (11) Which Wins, Love or Money ? 
1862, 8vo.; (12) Cynthia Thorold, 1862, 8vo.; (13) 
Epithalamiwm in Honour of the Marriage of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, 1863, 12mo.; (14) 
Christmas, 1865, 8vo.; (15) The Matrimonial 
Vanity Fair, 1868, 8vo. G. F. R. B. 


Miss Emma Robinson was the lady referred to. 
Some years ago I had several letters from her from 
South Bank, Regent’s Park. Este. 


University Lists (6 §. xi. 329).—As regards 
Cambridge students, the principal sources of in- 
formation are as follows: 1. The matriculation 
lists at the registry. These give the name, col- 
lege, and university status of the student. They 
commence in 1544, and have been continued ever 
since (with a gap between 1589 and 1602). From 
about 1724 they give the autographs. 2. The 
graces for degrees, at the registry. These give 
the name and college. At the end of most years, 
however, is given the ordo senioritatis (7. ¢., what 
would now be commonly called “ the list in order of 
merit ofthose who took honours”). These commence 
in the fifteenth century. From the year 1747 the 
honour lists are published in the Calendar. The 
names of all who have taken degrees from 1659 
are published in one edition of the Graduati Canta- 
brigienses. 3. The signatures of the actual re- 
cipients of degrees. These commence in 1637, and 
have been continued ever since (with a gap during 
the Rebellion and Commonwealth). 4. The col- 
lege admission or matriculation books, These 
commence at various dates, and give very various 
amounts of information. Those of Caius College 
are, I believe, the best, commencing in 1560, and 
assigning the age, birthplace, father’s name and 
status, of each student, and also, in nearly all cases, 





seldom so full. Some give only the connty 
from which the student came. The matri- 
culation book of St. John’s College has been 
printed under the editorship of Prof. Mayor, 
and that of Caius College is in process of being 
printed. In the case of members of the founds- 
tion of a college, 7. ¢., fellows and scholars, much 
earlier information is often attainable, 
J. Very, 
Caius College, Camb. 


2So far as regards Oxford this query is about 
to receive a complete and very magnificent 
answer, At the forthcoming sale of the library of 
the Jate Mr. Leonard Laurie Hartley, one of the 
grand features will be the production of Col, 
Chester’s manuscript, ‘‘ Complete Series of all the 
Matriculations at the University of Oxford, 1565- 
1869,” in seven folio volumes. I have had the 
privilege of looking at this colossal monument of 
Col. Chester’s industry, for which Mr. Hartley 
gave the not exorbitant sum of 1,500/., and, in 
common with all lovers of history and admirers of 
patient research, hope that this collection of 95,000 
entries will not be suffered to go out of the country. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 
Hastings, 


I have the following : — 

A Catalogue of all Graduates in Divinity, Law, and 
Physick: and of all Masters of Arts, and Docters of 
Musick: who have regularly Proceeded, or been Created, 
in the University of Oxford, between the 10 of Octob, 
1659, and the 17 of July 1688. Oxford, Printed at the 
Theater for Henry Clement, Bookseller, 1689. 

Constance Rvsse1.. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Is Miss Gitcnrist aware of the various volumes 
of Graduati Cantabrigienses for 1659 to 178), 
1760 to 1856, 1800 to 1872, and 1800 to 1884, 
and the Catalogue of Oxford Graduates from 1659 
to 1850? As many men fail, from various causes, 
to take their degrees, of course they cannot be 


considered as complete lists of university men. 
G. F. RB. B 


A Sermon or a.p. 1388 (6% S. xi. 305).- 
There can be no doubt that Wimbledon’s sermon 
was very popular. Lowndes gives a list of 
editions, in 1573, 1575, 1579, 1582, and 1584 (all 
these in 16mo.); and in 1593, 1603, 1617, 1634, 
and 1635 (all these in 12mo.). I am able slightly 
to augment his catalogue. We have in the library 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral the editions of 1582, 16t, 
1634 (which is, by the way, the fowrteenth edition} 
and we have also a much later reprint in 1738 

Strype, in his Annals of the Reformation (the 
Oxford edition of 1824, vol. iii. pt. i, p. 416), bs 
something to say about this sermon. He refers 





the school at which he was educated and the name 
of the master, The others mostly date from the 
first half of the seventeenth century, and are 


| the edition of 1584, which was “set forth by the 
| old copy, without adding or diminishing, save 
| old and rude English here and there ame 
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The text, Luke xvi., ‘ Redde rationem villicationis 
tue.’ This sermon,” he adds, “I once saw in a 
yolume of sermons in the Lambeth Library.” He 
goes on to say that “this sermon, long before, 
John Fox had entered in his Book of Martyrs, 
vol. i., which he found in an old parchment book 
vith other writings, and transcribed.” 

Turning to Fox, in the octavo edition of 1855 
Ifind (vol. iii, pt. i, p. 292) a note of some little 
interest, from which I gather that manuscript 
copies of the sermon are not very rare. Casley, 
Catalogue of MSS. in the Royal Library, p. 273, 
mentions “Tho. Wimbleton’s two sermons at 
Paul’s Cross on Luke xvi. 2, preached a.p. 1388,” 
Inthe Catalogue of MSS. at Sidney College, Cam- 
bridge is “ A sermon preached at Paul’s Cross, an. 
1389, on Quinquagisima [sic] Sunday, by Tho. 
Wimbledon.” In the Catalogue of Caius College, 
Cambridge, is “ R. Wimbledon Concio. extat quoq. 
Anglice 1593, octavo.” In the Bodleian Library 
is the same document, “ by R. Wimbleton, an. 
1388.” The note further states that this sermon was 
first printed by John Kynge, without date, between 
1650 and 1561, and gives a reference to Herbert’s 
Ames’s Typographical Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 1098, 
In the first edition of the Acts and Monuments the 
title of the sermon is as follows:— 

“ASermon no leese frutefull then famous, made in 
the year of our Lord God M.cco.txxx.vi11, In these our 
liter dayes moste necessary to be knowen. Neyther 
sidinge to, nor diminishing from. Saue the olde and 
mde English thereof mended here and there.” 

“The phraseology and orthography [sic] which Fox 
Mdopted in the first do not occur in the subsequent copies 
ofthiseermon. In that edition, p. 175, he suys, ‘ neither 
isthere any name expressed thereon’; and, ‘it seemeth 
to be of Wickliffe’s doing’: in the second and following 
= he acknowledges it to be R. Wimbledon’s Ser- 


Tonght to state at once that all the references in 
ihe last paragraph are taken as they stand in Mr. 
Caitley’s edition, and that I have not verified 


m. 
But ne _. Wimbledon? “A certain learned 
, 48 | find in an old monument,” says Fox; 
and he adds :— sii ; 
aes the ancient registers and records belonging 
¢ archbishop of Canterbury, I have an old worn 
e Prabery said sermon, written in very old English, 
— half consumed with age, purporting the said 
: hereof, bearing also the aforesaid name ; the true 
"py of which sermon, in his own speech wherein it was 
“spoken and preached at the Cross, on the Sunday of 
anareime and afterwards exhibited to the Arch- 
Canterbury, being then, as it seemeth, William 


Me thn prints the whole sermon, and at its close 

that “by the ancientness of the phrase it 

pag be preached much about the time of 

ickliff.” Oh, what a falling off is here ! 

rr the “ it seemeth to be of Wickliffe’s doing,” 
he earlier edition. 


copy” in the Catalogue of the Lambeth Manu- 
scripts; so I fear that it has perished. Mr. 
Cattley’s note, pp. 827-8, on certain chronological 
difficulties connected with the sermon, should be 
read. W. Sparrow Simpson. 


Sizes or Books (6S. xi. 164, 289).—A fixed 
standard for regulating the sizes of books is, I fear, 
an impossibility. In the old days of hand-made 
paper, when special moulds had to be adhered to, 
makers supplied certain generally convenient sizes— 
as foolscap, demy, royal, &c.—and the sizes of books 
were naturally regulated thereby. While papers 
of the old dimensions continue to be largely used, 
the difficulty in obtaining out sizes in machine- 
made papers—which have practically superseded 
hand-made—no longer exists. An edition of any 
importance will probably consume a sufficiently 
large quantity to make it worth the while of the 
millowner to specially manufacture the necessary 
paper, and therefore publisher and client use their 
discretion as to the size and shape of a projected 
book. Machine-made papers of the old designa- 
tions are made both “pinched” and “full,” so 
that, taking demy as an example, we have it not 
only of ordinary size but pinched demy, that is a 
little smaller, and full demy, a little larger, each 
way. Supposing that the British Museum chose 
to declare a uniform scale of book sizes, no pub- 
lisher would follow it, and were he ever so willing 
his clients would not let him. In regard to mea- 
surements, the terms octavo and quarto are now 
absolutely meaningless. Octavo is, however, still 
understood to mean a long and narrow book, the 
shape of a sheet of note-paper ; and quarto, one 
nearly square. But it does not follow because 
a book is the shape of a sheet of note-paper 
that it is really an octavo; or because nearly 
square that it is really a quarto, As an in- 
stance to the contrary I enclose you a tiny book 
of the former shape, published here, measuring one 
by one and a half inches, entitled Quads for 
Authors, Editors, and Devils, which is described 
as a“ Midget folio,” or royal 304mo.; that is, a 
single sheet of royal would give 608 pages, or 304 
leaves. Anprew W. Torr. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


Mary Anye Ccarke (6 §. xi. 308).—Ripley 
and Dana’s Cyclopedia, and Watt's Bibliotheca 
Britannica, state that Mrs. Clarke died in 1852. 
Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 


Hastings. 


A note in the John Bull of June 26, 1852, 
states that she died at Boulogne on Monday, 
June 21, aged seventy-four. Her death on that 
day is also recorded in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for August, 1852; in Willis’s Current Notes for 
August, 1852, p. 72; and in “ N. & Q.,” 4" 5S. xi. 





® not find any reference to this “old worn 


484, According to her Life, published by W, 
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Clarke, Esq., in 1809, she was born about 1772; 

and if so, her age in 1852, at the time of her death, 

must have been, as then given, about seventy-four. 
Epwarp Sotty, 


My friend Mr. Bram Stoker gave me orally, some 
years ago, a vivid account of his visit at Naples 
to Mrs. Mary Anne Clarke when she was almost a 
centenarian. An amusing feature in the narrative 
was the coquetry of manner still retained by the 
once historic syren. W. J. FitzPatrick. 
(Further communications are forwarded to G. F, R. B.] 


Trrat sy Wacer or Battie (6" §, xi. 144, 
252).—I am one of the few remaining who well 
remember the morning of Abraham Thornton’s 
arrival in London, under military escort, on 
Nov. 17, 1817, as stated by Mrs. Banks. On 
that day [ wanted just a week for the completion of 
my eighth year, and, of course, was then in charge 
of my father, who had risen early for the purpose 
of being at Palace Yard long before the hour 
appointed for the criminal’s arrival at Westminster 
Hall, viz., eight o’clock. Palace Yard was already 
lined with mounted cavalry from the Life Guards, 
The eyes of the assembled crowd were turned 
towards Parliament Street, in order to catch a 
glimpse of the car on its turning the bend of 
Charing Cross from the Strand. On a closer 
approach of the hour of eight, loud voices were 
heard from the surging crowd of “ Here he comes, 
in yonder car.” As the car passed along I was 
lifted a little above the ground, for the purpose 
of affording me a view of the criminal, but not 
sufficiently high to admit of my looking over the 
shoulders of a block of men. The car having now 
arrived at Bridge Street, and being about to turn 
the right angle into Palace Yard, loud voices were 
lifted to the tune of “* Which is he?” My father 
exclaimed, “ Surely that must be he in the broad- 
brimmed hat ”—an exclamation that soon met with 
general assent. On the entry of the car into 
Palace Yard the soldiers simultaneously unsheathed 
their swords, and their united glitter in a bright 
morning sun appeared a splendid show to my 
infantile vision, and afforded me more amusement 
than did the subject which had drawn the soldiers 
together, and which at the time I scarcely under- 
stood. Dulness is an attribute too liberally 
ascribed to November; but on this particular 
morning old Sol good-naturedly gave the month 
an enjoyable triumph over its accusers by openly 
defying the ascription. 

The unsatisfactory acquittal of Thornton was 
speedily followed by the issue of shoals of leaflets, 
sheets, and pamphlets, entitled “ The Remarkable 
Trial* of Abraham Thornton for the Murder of 


* In case it may be urged that the unexpected 
“appeal” of Abraham Thornton set aside the trial of 
the man, I respectfully submit that the words in the 
widely-ecattered prints I mention might possibly have 





Mary Ashford, five miles and a half from Birming 
ham, in Warwickshire.” These were soon sprai 
over the country. 

It is to be hoped that the acquittal of Thortm 
proved to be one of those cases in which gmj 
came out of evil; for it would be paying an jj 
compliment to our legislature to suppose that th 
unrepealed and barbarous law which the murderers 
counsel had raked up in his favour would k 
allowed to pollute the pages of the statute but 
after the assembling of Parliament—a revoltix 
law which, if public opinion had tolerated it, woul 
have allowed the proof of Thornton’s innocence ¢ 
murder to consist in the commission of a secmi 
murder, H. Scurruone, 

Westminster, S.W, 


Apostotius (6 S, xi. 287).—Copies of Apo 
tolius are in the Bodleian, and, I should think, iz 
the British Museum. I have the editio prinom, 
Basil., 1538, which is an epitome only, and also the 
most comprehensive edition, Lugd. Bat., Elzri, 
1653, 4to. ‘In the former the proverbs are os 
numbered, and it does not contain the one it 
quired for. In the 1653 edition the proverbs x 
divided into twenty-one centuriz, the last d 
which, however, contains only twenty-seven pre 
verbs. The correct reference to that sought i 
“Cent. ii. prov. 54.” “ “AApupov yeerovnpa be 
Brere réppw. Androt 88, dre Kaxdv cont 
yerrovypa Tis Gardoans éxew i} xpyote 
aitn opoia éoti ty 'Eav dvvy odevea, p 
mrAevoyns. Salsuginosam viciniam Eminus ape 
Ostendit, malum esse maris viciniam habere, eige 
uti. Siwilis est alteri illi, Quando terré iter fam 
possis, ne mari facias.” It is true that Simplicis 
in his Commentary on the Enchiridion of Epicldu 
cap. ix. (iv.), p. 57¢ (that is, in Schweigheust 
edition, Lipsize, 1800, vol. iv. p. 96), quotes th 
latter saying as one of Cato’s oversights:—"\ 
yotv ‘Pwpaios Karwv, 6 péyas, €v Tov eau 
Tapopapatwv ev To Bio eXeye, To heats 
mActoat Kata THv arodnpiay «Kelp, ¥ 
ydvvato Kat 8: ddouropias rojoarba, % 
sané Cato major, hoc unum e suis erratis fut 
solebat dicere, quod aliquando navigasset, @ 
iter terri conficere potuisset.” Readers of Pie 
tarch’s Life, also, will remember that this @ 
only of the three things which he bad caus? 
repent of. He said:—“ perapeAnPnvar 0 ars 
év mavti TO Biw tpeis perapedcias’ plore 
eri To yuvarxi morevoar Aoyov aroppy™ 
érépav dé, tAcKaas, drov Suvatoy HY — 
TY O€ TPLTHY, OTE pay mpepar ada Feros Spat 


run thus: “The Remarkable Appeal of Abnit 


Thornton relative to the Murder of Mary Ashi 
&e. Whichever way the words ran, the reader a8 
kindly make allowance for uncertainty when relies 
on the wide chasm that obtains between 1317 ant! 
—an interval of nearly seventy years—and the tae 
age at which the observations were made. 
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9, "85, ——_—_—_ 
—— fF Trium se per totam vitam pecenituisse : Unam, 
irming quod mulieri arcanum credidisset ; alterum, quod 
spread savigasset, quo ire poteral pedibus; tertium, quod 
goom diem per incuriam inanem effluere pate- 
hornin @ rear” (Plutarch, Cato Major, 9, p 339'5, or in 
ch goo Reiske’s edition, vol. il. 564). The word adiabetros 
g anil isotherwise, and more correctly, rendered “ with- 
that th | oat having a will by him.” Wrangham notes 
ardent | (i, 550): “ This word has been misunderstood by 
ould be | allthe translators, who have agreed in rendering 
ite book | it‘that he had passed one day idly.” M. Ricard 
revolting | follows the old interpretation; Langhorne’s is after 
it, wou, @ Meiziriac.” Schafer also, in Liddell and Scott’s 
scence ot I Lericon, renders it “having made no will, in- 
a secon  tetate.” Granting this to be the right meaning, 
THORP, the Emperor Titus may be credited with having 
originated the saying “Amici diem _perdidi.” 
(uto, too, could he only make his voyage in & 
of Ape vel-appointed P. and O. steamer, would possibly 
think, i ladle eal ; ; 
npent of having said that he repented of going by 
Princ, Hes when he might have gone by land. 
— W. E. Bucxtey. 
: poe The most easily available edition of the Pro- 
» one i» fy Me of Apostolins is that at the end of Samuel 
verbs az fy Patrick's Clavis Homerica. There is an edition 
, last ¢ of this Lond., 1771, but there are several others, 
even p> jg Bitwasa trade book kept in print. It can pro- 
sought sf Mébly be met with in most second-hand bookshops 
vipa‘ for one or two shillings. ; 
ant Me. C. A. Warp is not quite exact in referring 
ypnote Simplicius, u.s., as saying that “ Cato repented 
joa, £ of only one thing in his life.” What Simplicius 
us asp, [Milly said was this, that “one of Cato’s errors” 
ere, egue ms sach a thing: —O yap “Pwpaios Kdrov 6 
iter face meyas €v Twv E€aUTOV Tpoopapatwr €v Tw Bi 
Simplicio, I Maye (Comment. in Epict. Enchirid., c. ix. p. 52, 
* Bpiedw, ( nd, 1670). Plutarch gives the whole account 
righeaets IB his Life of Cato :— 
juotes tht J} “He used to say that in all his life he never repented 
*hte:—"" iwtof three things, The first was that he had trusted a 
~) Saye fg MMM With asecret; the second that he had gone by 
ov ey. eS ¥ben he might have gone by land; and the third, 
) eheom® Th int he had passed one day without having a will by 
cei, HF tim"—The Langhornes’ translation, vol. ii. p. 495, 
Ba. St i lad, 1819, 
ratis fois Ep. MarsHALL. 
passel, oS Loyd says:—“ Two things Cato repented of: 
ers of Fe fnt, that he went by water when he might go 
this § I iylnd; secondly, that he trusted a woman with 
ud case Y BF secret” Constance Rosset. 
at > Smllowfield Park, Reading. 
tay 2 
asp Me. C. A. Warp cannot find a copy of 
y melee the Paremie Michaelis Apostolit in the British 
ros que eum Library, which I should think is impro- 
a ) [have an Elzevir edition, 4to., 1619, which 
of Abnis Il should be glad to lend him. I cannot trace the 
ry = Porerb he refers to, for the book is arranged in 
+ het Bties,” i, to xix., whatever that arrangement 
1817 and May tignify, and no “ century” contains more than 
nd the ts ted proverbs, some less. I have only 


















noted one copy advertised for sale—an Elzevir 

1653 edition, price twenty-one shillings, so that 

the book is probably scarce. F. A. BuayDEs. 
Bedford. 


“Dear” anp “ Miscuier” (6% §, xi, 281),— 
Commenting on these two words, Pror. SkeatT 
tells us that the vowel-sounds ea and ie are really 
long, or, at any rate, were once long. He is 
probably aware, but he does not say so, that this 
statement may be illustrated from living speech. 
In parts—perhaps in the whole—of Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and Cumberland, the ¢ in deaf is long 
and the word is pronounced as a dissyllable = déaf ; 
and the long sound of ie in mischief comes out, not, 
indeed, in the substantive, but in its adjective 
mischievous or mischievious—in both of which the 
accent is laid on the second syllable, and not (as 
it is in the South) on the first. » Os. 


Caartes II.’s Hipinc-piaces(6" S. iv. 207, 498, 
522 ; vii. 118; viii. 227, 329; ix. 457).—A petition 
was presented to Charles IT. (shortly after his ac- 
cession) by Mary Gibson asking for recompense for 
the fidelity of herself and father in concealing his 
Majesty at the “ Talbot,” Ripley, in Surrey. This 
petition, which is mentioned in Green’s Calendar 
of State Papers, is given in detail in “N. & Q.,” 
Dec. 28, 1861. As Ripley is not among the list of 
places where it is generally believed Charles was 
concealed after the battle of Worcester, any further 
information respecting this petition will be grate- 
fully received. 

The anecdote of Dame Joane and the basting 
ladle appears to have many versions, and though 
the incident is generally believed to have occurred 
at the ancient seat of the Tomes, at Long Marston, 
near Stratford-on-Avon, there is some evidence to 
prove that Abbot’s Leigh, near Bristol, was the 
house. As this adventure is not given in King 
Charles’s account of his progress after the battle 
of Worcester, little credence is attached to the 
story, though it must be remembered his account 
dictated to Pepys was not written until 1680, 
nearly thirty years after the events of his narrative, 
I will’ here quote a few variations of the story, 
which may perhaps lead to the discussion of an 
interesting episode in the royal fugitive’s wander- 
ings. According to Blount’s narrative in Boscobel 
Tracts :— 

“ That night [Sept. 10, 1651], according to designment, 
Mrs. Lane and her company took up their quarters at Mr. 
Tomb’s house at Long Marston, some three miles W. 
of Stratford, with whom she was well acquainted, Here 
Will Jackson, being in the kitchen in pursuance of his 
disguise, and the cook maid busy in providing supper 
for her master’s friends, she desired him to wind up the 
jack; Will Jackson was obedient and attempted it, but 
hit not the right way, which made the maid in some 
passion ask, ‘What countryman are you, that you know 
not how to wind up a jack?’ Will Jackson answered 
very satisfactorily, ‘I am a poor tenant’s son of Col. Lane, 











in Staffordshire ; we seldom have roast meat, byt when 
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we have, we don’t make use of a jack’; which in some 
measure asswaged the maid's indignation.” 

In another part of Boscobel Tracts we find a letter 
of “an intelligent friend who lately visited ” Abbot’s 
Leigh, near Bristol, the seat of the Nortons, which 
place the king reached on the evening of Friday, 
Sept. 12, two days after leaving Long Marston. 
It runs as follows :— 

* All that remains of the old building isa piece of wall 
(a few feet only, without any architectural decoration), 
which the mason has preserved in raising a pretty modern 
whitewashed dairy. The site of the new mansion is a 
short distance from it. I had an interesting conversation 
with an old man who was at work on the roads, and 
remembered the ‘ Old Court House’ well, having lived as 
servant in it thirty-five years ago, and slept frequently in 
what was called King Charles's room, He remembered 
very well the tapestry (carpeting, as he called it) on the 
walls, with picturcs of wild beasts, and women giving their 
breasts to children hung at their backs, which he bad 
heard were ‘ Hottenmatops,’ A figure of ‘ Lady Norton’ 
in waxwork seemed also to have made a great impres- 
sion on his mind. He mentioned, too, having assisted in 
killing the lust of the wild cattle, which were reported 
to have been sent from France by the king as a present. 
The jack which the king turned and the block of wood 
onwhich he sat were held in veneration. The latter 
has, I fancy, been converted into snuff-boxes, The 
property has changed hands two or three times since 
then, The tapestry rotted; and ‘ Lady Norton’ was, I 
fear, treated with ead indignity, and thrown on the 
dunghill.” 

A correspondent of the Gentleman’s Magazine in 
1793 (who received the anecdote from “an ancient 
person of veracity lately deceased, who was born at 
Stourbridge in 1714, and was brought up at Bilston 
by a grandmother, from whom she probably had 
the relation, and who might possibly have been 
acquainted with Dame Joane”) thus writes :— 

“A few days before or after Charles's concealment in 
the oak, he happened to seek refuge in a farmhouse, the 
mistress of which [I imagine Dame Joane) dressed him 
like a clown, and set him to turn the spit. His pursuers, 
having the idea of his being in the premises, examined 
them very closely, and in their search entered the 
kitchen, On their approach, Charles looked round, 
which the protectress observing, she seized the basting 
ladle, and with it gave the king a severe blow on the 
back, saying very angrily,‘ And what do you stare at, 
you dog you; why do not you mind what you are about ?’ 
This reprimand furnished Charles with a pretext for 
keeping his eyes fixed downwards upon the spit, which 
attitude, together with the slouched hat, effectually 
concealed him from the recognizance of his enemies. 
No doubt the register at White Ladies, if extant, can 
supply the surname of this hospitable dame.” 

In vol. Ixii. (part ii. p. 893) of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine is a small engraving of Dame Joane’s 
gravestone at White Ladies, with the following 
epitaph :— 

** Here lieth 
the bodie of a friende 
the King did call 
Dame Joane 
but now she is 
deceast and gone, 
Interred Anno Do, 





Finally, in the Autobiography of Major Joy 
Bernardi (printed in 1729) we are informed thy 
“ His Majesty with his said most ingenious and glorio, 
Protectress and Conductress [Jane Lane} arriving at thy 
late Sir George Norton's near Bristol, and going into, 
kitchen to keep company with the servants there, by ( 
advice and direction of his said supposed Mistress fp 
the better concealment of his person, and preventing\j 
being discovered, the fatal consequence of which me 
unavoidably have been the delivering up his Msjay 
into the Hands and Power of his Enemy, that ne 
hypocritical usurper, Oliver Cromwell (of infamy 
Memory), who in all likelihood wou'd have caused hiny 
have been treated after the same manner his Row 
Father was—and standing by the fireplace near the jac 
the cook maid desired him to wind it up, ani 
fumbling with it until the spit stood still, the mui 
struck him, calling him ‘black Blockhead,’ and aby 
where the Devil he had lived that he had not lem 
to wind up a jack? The King modestly answered be 
with a blush, that he was a poor tradesman’s gon, » 
had not been long in his Lady’s Service.” 

This last is probably the most authentic accom 
of the narrative, as Major Bernardi evidently by 
it direct from Jane Lane, he being acquainted with 
that lady, as may be seen by the following lina 
when, in 1670, he ran away from home (on accom 
of his father’s cruelty) to “Sir Clement Fishel 
seat about four miles from Coventry, whose lai 
was the heroick Mrs, Jane Lane,” by whomk 
“doubted not of a tender reception,” as this bij 
was 
“for many years very intimate with young Bermll 
father, they frequently visiting each other, and stayy 
for days together at each other’s houses, which wereabst 
a day’s journey distant from each other, and his son Jie 
having been always much caress’d by the said good Lal 
from his infancy.” 

AuaN Fu, 

Bank of England, E.C. 


Sriver (6" S. xi. 308).— Stephen Kew 
was a well-known spinet-maker in Londo ® 
the reign of Queen Anne” (article on “Spise, 
by Mr. A. J. Hipkins, in Grove'’s Dict, of Mu 
and Musicians, vol. iii.). The value of a spe 
depends on the rarity of the maker's works, # 
on the amount of decoration and the state ® 
preservation of the particular specimen. Te 
“ Baudin” spinet, dated 1723, which belonge' 
the late Dr. Rimbault, and is engraved in ® 
History of the Pianoforte, p. 69, fetched @ 
21, 14s. in Rimbault’s sale in 1877. Better 
more highly decorated examples might, of com 
fetch higher prices. JuLian Manrsialt 


%, Ti 
The following is from Sir George Groves 
tionary of Music, s. v. “Spinet”:— 
“Stephen Keene was a well-known spinet-make ! 
London in the reign of Queen Anne. His spt 
showing mixed Hitchcock and Haward featurts® 
cepting Mr. Hughes's instrument as a criterion, reas 
the highest perfection of spinet tone possible withia® 
limited dimeasions.” 
Epwarp H. Marswatt, Md 
The Library, Claremont, Hastings, 
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Lay Deans (6 §. xi. 329)—There are many 
mech in England now. Almost every college in 
Oxford and Cambridge has an officer called ‘‘ dean,” 
and none of these need be in holy orders—in 
most instances, at least. There is also the Dean 
ofthe Arches, who is usually a civilian (see Philli- 
more’s Ecclesiastical Law, ch. vii.). 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Hopyett Famity (6 §. xi. 288, 320, 333),— 
References will be found, s.v., in the new edition 
of Dr. G. W. Marshall’s Genealogist’s Guide 
(1885) to Burke’s Commoners and Eyton’s Shrop- 
shire. Noman. 


Sauve. Jounson oF Cresnire (6 §. i. 314, 
$38; xi. 289).—The only remarkable thing about 
this is the fact that any annotator upon Boswell 
could have thought it possible that Dr. Johnson, in 
seaking, in 1773, of something written by one 
§. Johnson, could have referred to the play of 
Hurlothrumbo, published in 1729. The eccentric 
ply-writer from Cheshire can have no place in the 
history of the great lexicographer, any more than 
that other Samuel Johnson who published Julian 
t Apostate in 1682. But there is a point of some 
interest raised in the suggestion that at some time 
when Dr. Johnson’s name stood in high repute a 
bok was published by some one who only assumed 
the name of “S. Johnson ” to induce the public to 
bay his book. The story as told by Boswell in 
the Journal to the Hebrides, under date Oct. 8, 
1773, is but vague. He first quotes Dr. Johnson 
# mentioning that “some time ago a man in 
Northamptonshire called himself my brother and 
ws well received...... Mr, Allen wrote to the 
country that I had no brother alive, and the man 
vu dismissed.” Boswell then goes on to add, 
“Some years ago a foolish piece was published 
uid to be written by S. Johnson.” There is here 
asuggestion that the piece was not really written 
a8. Johnson, but there is no distinct assertion 
utsuch was the case. It is well known that when, 
21738, Dr. Johnson issued “ Proposals for printing 
the History of the Council of Trent, translated 
fmm the Italian of Father Paul Sarpi by S. Jobn- 
wa” (Weekly Miscellany, Oct. 21, No. ccciv.), and 
imerted in the Gentleman’s Magazine for November 
the“ Life of Paul Sarpi,” by S. Johnson (vol. viii. p. 
tél), he was met by the issue of a counter proposal 
by another Samuel Johnson, who was then librarian 
8, Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and who was also pre- 
biting a translation of Sarpi’s History. This led 
W correspondence and discussion which of the two 
‘mmuel Johnsons should proceed with the work, 
ad it ended by their both giving it up. There 
does not seem to be much known about this second 
camuel Johnson, but my friend the Rev. C. Pick- 
tring Clarke, who kindly made inquiries, informs 


oe 8. Johnson was librarian from 1738 till 


books. There were, however, many Samuel John- 
sons about that time—six, at least, were educated 
at Oxford and Cambridge in the first half of the 
last century, and several became known as writers. 
Mrs. Piozzi mentions (1773 ?) the death of a Samuel 
| Johnson as being announced in a magazine, upon 
which Dr. Johnson remarked that he had seen the 
death of another namesake only last week, and 
expressed a hope that Death was now glutted with 
Sam. Johnsons, and would let him alone for some 
time to come. In the Scholars of Westminster 
School, 1852, p. 333, there is mention of one 
Sumuel Johnson, who entered at the age of four- 
teen in 1741, and went to Oxford in 1745, and 
that he held the perpetual curacy of Torrington, 
in Devonshire. The notes to this name are, how- 
ever, clearly wrong, for Samuel Johnson (of Tor- 
rington) published sermons from 1711 to 1745, 
and was the author of The Explanation of Scrip- 
ture Prophecies in 1742, The Westminster scholar 
Samuel Johnson was probably his son. He was 
perpetual curate of Cirencester, was appointed 
Vicar of Bampton in 1780, and died there in 1784. 
Mr. Lynn suggests, and he is very probably 
correct, that the foolish piece referred to was The 
Compleat Introduction to the Art of Writing 
Letters, by S. Johnson, 1758. It would be of 
interest to know, if possible, something of the 
writer of this. If he was really a Samuel Johnson 
he was justified in the use of the name; but even 
if it was Tom Brown, and he chose to assume that 
of S. Johnson, it is clear, as the doctor said, there 
was no remedy. There was published in 1772 
An Essay on Education, by 8. Johnson, a poem. 
From this the Monthly Review quotes these lines : 
“ For me the meanest of the flogging train, 
destin'd for life to drag this galling chain, 
whom no gay prospect of preferment courts, 
Nor better view of golden showers supports, 


” 


Oh, grant me patience Heaven ! 





The reviewer only adds, in reference to the last 
line, “ We heartily join in this prayer.” 

Much about the same time there were two 
Samuel Johnsons of Shrewsbury, the father a 
schoolmaster, the son a clergyman. The latter 
published a small volume of Poems on Several 
Occasions (Shrewsbury, 1768, 8vo. pp. 74) the 
dedication of which is signed S. Johnson (see 5° 
S. v. 256). 

Nothing that any of these men published—that 
is, those really bearing the name of Samuel John- 
son—could possibly give any ground of complaint 
to Dr. Johnson or his friends, though they might 
often be much displeased by finding such second- 
rate productions spoken of or sold as from his pen. 
It is probable that some vexation arose in 1764, 
when William Johnston brought out his Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary, which was commonly lettered 
on the back only “ Johnson’s Dictionary.” There is 





47, when his name disappears from the parish 


little doubt that many copies of this book were 
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bought under the idea that it was by “ the doctor.” 
Can any light be thrown on The Compleat Intro- 
duction of 1758? Wasit really written by any one 
of the many Samuel Johnsons then living; or was 
it a fraud and an imposition ? 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Privy Councit, (6" §S, xi. 267, 335).—Sir 
Francis Palgrave’s Original Authority of the 
King’s Council was published by the Record 
Commission in 1834. The full title is as follows: 

An Essay upon the Original Authority of the King’s 
Council, grounded upon a Report presented to the 
Honourable the Commissioners on the Public Records, 
November, 1822, in order to explain the Nature and 
Importance of the Antient Parliamentary Petitions, as 
Materials for the Constitutional History of England. 
By Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H. Printed by Command 
of His Majesty King William IV., under the direction 
of the Commissioners on the Public Records of the 


Kingdom, 1834. 
G. F. R. B. 


Mr. Warp has apparently overlooked Sir 
Francis Palgrave’s Essay upon the Original 
Authority of the King’s Council, London, printed 
by command of His Majesty King William IV., 
1834. This valuable treatise is, it can scarcely 
be doubted, the work concerning which he is 
making inquiry. Nomap. 


GERRYMANDER (6" §. xi. 246)—Mr. Leary, 
resting upon the authority of Henry A. Murray, 
has corrected one error in regard to this word, but 
has fallen into another. It begins with g hard, but 
has two ?’s, as derived from Elbridge Gerry. As 
the word and the political meaning attached to it 
have become subjects of interest in England, it may 
be worth while that a more accurate and full notice 
of its meaning and origin should be presented in 
your journal, The Spectator last summer had 
also some communications on this subject, but 
did not publish one sent from America, and I ven- 
ture to submit this for your columns. 

Elbridge Gerry was one of the signers of the 
American Declaration of Independence, a leading 
member of the Democratic party, and died in office 
as Vice-President of the United States in 1814. In 
1811 he was elected by the Democratic party 
Governor of Massachusetts, with a majority of both 
Houses of the Legislature, after a sharp contest. 
This Legislature, in order to retain a majority in 
the State Senate and control the election of the 
U.S. senators, rearranged the districts for the 
election of senators, which had before been 
formed without any division of counties, in order 
that a large number of Federal votes might be 
thrown into one or more districts, and other dis- 
tricts be controlled by Democratic votes sufficient 
to make majorities. The Federal counties of 
Essex and Worcester, for example, were so divided 
as to form a Democratic district in each. This act 
was Officially “approved” by the governor, and 





although it is not clear that he had any hand i, 
it, he was severely censured by his political opp, 
nents. In the following election the Democny 
carried everything before them, although th 
Federalists threw nearly two-thirds of the votes, 

In Essex county the rearrangement of the dip 
trict in the selection of different towns was ip, 
marked degree unnatural and absurd. Benjamin 
Russell, the editor of the Federalist journal calle 
the Columbian Central, who had _ vigorous 
opposed the Act, hung on the walls of his editorial 
room a map of that county, designating by a pew. 
liar colouring the towns included in one of they 
districts. Gilbert Stuart, the eminent painter 
looking at the map, remarked that the distrig 
resembled some monstrous animal, and, takings 
pencil, added with a few touches a head, wing, 
claws, and tail. “ There,” said he, “that willd 
for a salamander.” Russell exclaimed, “Sah 
mander! Call it Gerrymander.” 

Thus the word was born, and it was immediately 

adopted into the Federal vocabulary as a reproach 
to the Democratic Legislature and party. This 
figure was presented on a broadside hawk 
about the country, containing a natural wi 
political history of the monster. The writer ap 
that “the learned Dr. Watergruel* proved it 
be a species of s:lamander, engendered partly 
the devil in the fervid heats of party strife. But’ 
he says, 
‘‘as this creature has been engendered and broogit 
forth under the sublimest auspices, the doctor propom 
that a name should be given to it expressive of its gem, 
at the same time conveying an elegant and very apn 
priate compliment to his excellency the Governor, wie 
is known to be the zealous patron of whatever is ne, 
astonishing, and erratic, especially of domestic grovt 
and manufacture. For these reasons, and other valulk 
considerations, the doctor has decreed this mous 
shall be denominated a Gerrymander.” 

The outline on the back of the figure show 
profile a caricature of Governor Gerry. Theres 
it may be added, some controversy as to t 
authors of the picture and name ; but J. T. But 
ingham, a veteran journalist and politician of Ne 
England, credits them, in his Specimens of New 
paper Literature, &c., to Stuart and Russell (# 
vol. ii. p. 91). See also Lossing’s Pictorial Fi 
Book of the War of 1812, pp. 210, 211; 
Memorial History of Boston, vol. iii. p. 212, 1% 
Drake’s Landmarks of Middlesex, pp. 320, % 
Bartlett’s Dict. of Americanisms, fourth edit 
p. 243; Boston Daily Advertiser of Dec. 6, 184 
Schele De Vere on “ Americanisms.” In thels 
it may be noted, as an illustration of the manne! 
which errors creep in, that the writer quotes {ns 


the Advertiser as Gerrimander the word # 
— a id 





* Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse was an eminent phys 

and scientist of Cambridge, Mass., who sometime ™ 

olitical articles, and was a prominent political fries! 
homas Jefferson, 
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there Gerrymander. It may also be added, as 
sgother illustration of like errors, that Buckingham 
refers to this district as designed to secure a De- 
pocratic representative to the U.S. Congress. It 
ws, in fact, a senatorial district, and the Gerry- 
nander a local legislative monster. 
Gro. S. Hate. 
10, Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &ec. 


Poradise Found: the Cradle of the Human Race at the 
North Pole. By William F. Warren, 8.T.D., LL.D., 
President of Boston University, &c, (Sampson Low 


& Co, 
fo the “he of Eden has at last been discovered ; at least, 
w thinks the writer of the work before us, whose ex- 
tensive knowledye has certainly enabled him to produce 
minteresting—we may add an entertaining—book ona 
whject which has occupied at various times much atten- 
tin, That we assent to his conclusions, or accept the 
theory (which, although the author tells us it was once put 
forth before by an unknown magazine writer, is for the 
frst time enunciated with much wealth of learning) that 
“the goodliest of men since born his sons” was originally 
together with “the fairest of her daughters, 
a” under the North Pole, is quite another matter. 
We have no wish, however, to interfere with its accept- 
me on the part of others, who will find the book 
wrth perusal, But we should like to make two re- 
marks, We observe, with reference to the uncom- 
fortable abode which Adam might be supposed to 
have found the arctic regions, that great account is here 
mide of climatic variations in past ages of the world’s 
history, and it is suggested that the vicinity of the North 
Pole may have been the most suitable location for our 
int parents at the time when they were created. Now, 
if, we must throw that event much further back than 
wy system of chronology wil! give it; and it is out of 
the question that the climatic conditions of the world 
tix thousand or so years avo could be materially different 
fom what they are now. The other remark which occurs 
tow is that it is surely rather beside the mark to discuss 
the etymology of the word Zuphrates with the view of 
tggesting that some other stream is intended by it in 
Gen, ii. 14 than the well-known river in south-western 
dts, The sacred writer evidently means to speak of 
mewith which his readers are familiar; and the same 
wed Phrath (whence doubtless came Euphrates, with 
the Greek prefix <3) is found in the promise to Abraham 
inGen. xv. 18, and in many other places, Undoubtedly 
i difficulties are not cleared up with regard to the exuct 
tite of Eden; but we remain of the opinion of Friedrich 
bh, as set forth in Wo lag das Paradies? that it 
vu probably between the Tigris and Euphrates, not far 
fm where Babylon afterwards stood, 


Te Common Sense of the Exact Sciences. By the late 
_ Kingdon Clifford. (Kegan Paul, Trench & 


Saupox, if ever, did mathematical science sustain so severe 
‘8 by a premature death as by that of the author of 
1, Pothumous work, who died at Madeira in March, 
*. Asoriginally planned by him, it was to have been 

td The First Principles of the Mathematical Sciences 

ued to the Non-Mathematical. He did not, how- 
wer, live to complete it, and shortly before his death 
Uprened a wish that it should only be published after very 
revision, and that its title should be changed to 


the above. The labour of revision and completion was 
undertaken by Prof. Rowe, who then occupied the chair 
of Pure Mathematics at University College, London, 
Much time and care were by him bestowed upon it, but 
he, too, was called from his earthly labours in October 
last, before the task was finished. At the request of the 
publishers, this was taken up by Prof. Kari Pearson, 
who now holds the post at University College (that of 
Professor of Applied Mathematics) formerly held by 
Clifford himself. Had the work been put forth in the 
fragmentary condition in which it was left by the 
author it would have failed to reach the clase of readers 
—the non-mathematical—for whose benefit it was chiefly 
intended, As actually edited by Prof, Pearson (we have 
not space to call attention to the portions, especially 
those in the chapter on “ Motion,” which have been 
supplied by his own hand) it probably corresponds as 
nearly as possible with the original design, and will be 
rene useful to very many who are really capable of 
appreciating and following reasoning which is, in fact, 
mathematical much more than they are themselves 
aware ; for mathematics, independently of the extensive 
terminology which its modern developments have ren- 
dered necessary, is after all but commun sense, so that 
the title finally selected for this treatise by its author is 
really exceedingly appropriate. Of him it may well be 
said, “ Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit”; or, as it is ex- 
pressed in his obituary notice in the Annual Report of 
the Royal Astronomical Society for 1880, “ everything 
that he did was distinguished by an originality which 
rendered his work unique.” 


The Genealogists Guide. By G. W. Marshall, LL.D. 
Second Edition, (Bell & Sons.) 
WE cannot but welcome the appearance of the new and 
enlarged edition of our valued correspondent Dr. G. W, 
Mar-hall’s well-known volume, and we cxnnot but hope 
that it will meet with the increased appreciation which 
it so thoroughly deserves, It is not too much to say 
that many a query would not need to be sent to us if our 
contributors would only a little more frequently refer 
to such books as The Genealogist’s Guide, Papworth’s 
Ord nary, Burke's General Armory and Landed Gentry, 
before rushing to their pen and ink and posting a letter 
to us as to a universal “friend in need.” We are glad 
to be a “friend in need” where the need really exists, 
but very often this condition seems absent. It isa great 
satisfaction to us to find the use that Dr. Mar-hall has been 
able to make of the genealogical portion of “N. & Q.,” 
which has always been one of our characteristic features. 
Sometimes, we observe, the references to our pages are 
the only references which the editor of The Genealogist’s 
Guide has found to give. And we like to think that he 
may increase this feature of his second edition when he 
is called upon to give us a third. We should, indeed, 
have suggested some references to subjects discussed in 
our columns which do not appear under their titles. 
Thus, we find nothing from “ N. & Q” under Mytton of 
Halston (5t §S. vii. 108, 197, 236), Buttevant peerage 
(5t» S. i, 108, 175), Musard of Musarden (5th S. visi. 266), 
and s.v. Mowbray we miss any reference to 5th S. ix, 60, 
245, although under that head other articles are quoted 
both from earlier and later series, Under Coppinger or 
Copinger we do not find any mention of the history of 
the name published by Mr. W. A. Copinger, who is, if 
we remember rightly, a member of Dr. Marshall's own 
Inn of Court. We also miss under Haslewood or Hasel- 
wood the history of that name reviewed in the Genea- 
logist, vol. vi. p. 63. Sir John Maclean’s account of the 
family of Poyntz was, no doubt, issued too late to find 
the place which it is certain to have in Dr, Marshall's 





next edition, On the other band, we are glad to see 
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such valuable works as Mr. Seton’s Memoir of Chancellor 
Seton and the late Evelyn Shirley's Monaghan laid under 
contribution. The latter, indeed, almost deserves to 
have the references to it separately printed, for the 
index to the book is lamentably defective. We must 
once more congratulate Dr. Marshall on the general 
result of his labours, and renew our hope of seeing 
him bring out more than one further edition of Zhe 
Genealogist’s Guide. 


Pror. F. A. Leo has reprinted from vol. xx. of the 
Shakespeare-Jahrbuch his List of Cruces still to be eluct- 
dated in Shakespeare. The work cannot fail to command 
the attention of Shakspearian scholars. Long as is the 
list, the book is prepared for additions, being interleaved 
throughout with blank paper. 


‘I~ CanTERBURY CATHEDRAL,” by the author of 
John Halifax, Gentleman, which appears in the English 
Illustrated Magazine, isin verse. ‘* Legends of Toledo,” 
by Mr. John Lomas, is finely illustrated by Mr. A. D. 
M‘Cormick.— Dr. Freeman concludes, in Zongman’s 
Magazine, his “ On Some Modern Abuses of Language.” 
It is to be regretted that he confines himself to words of 
classical origin.—* The Humours of Parliamentary Elec- 
tions,” in the Cornhill, gives an amusing summary of 
the corruptions tolerated until half a century ago. “ The 
Rise and Progress of Photography” is also supplied,— 
“The Methods of Authors,” in All the Year Round, 
deals principally with producers of fiction—Trollope, 
M, Daudet, G. P. R. James, Messrs. Besant and Rice, Xe. 
—Apart from the political contents, there appear in the 
Contemporary articles on “ Leaves,” by Sir John Lub- 
bock, on “ Catholicism and Modern Thought,” by Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn, and on “ Mystery and Faith,” by Francis 
Peek.— Macmillan deals with “ French Views of English 
Writers" and “Scotch and English Educational En- 
dowments,”—Sir Henry Thompson supplies the Nine- 
teenth Century with some singularly wise reflections on 
* Diet in relation to Age and Activity,” and Mr. Oscar 
Wilde defends “ Stage Costume” in mounting the plays 
of Shakspeare.—To the Fortnightly Mr. W. L. Courtney 
sends a criticism of “ Mr. Swinburne’s Poetry,” which is 
far from being unmixed eulogy; Mr. George Lewis 
writes on “ Marriage and Divorce,” a subject with re- 
gard to which he has ample material for forming a judg- 
ment.—In Time appears part ii. of Mr. A. Sonnenschein’s 
“‘Truth about Elementary Education,” and “ Society 
Journalism Explained” by Mr. E, Legge.—Col. W. E. 
Montague writes in the Gentleman’s on the “ South 
African Salt Lakes,” and Mr. Phil Robinson on “ Beasts 
of Chase."—Mr, W. Rendle commences, in the Anti- 
guarian Magazine, an interesting account of “ The Play- 
houses at Bankside in the Time of Shakspeare.” It is 
illustrated, “ History of Gilds” and “ Forecastings of 
Nostradamus” are both continued, 

Tue monthly puct of the Lncyclopadic Dictionary 
(part xvi.) of Messrs. Cassell ends at “ Claus.” The articles 
of most representative value in the number are those on 
quasi-ecientific subjects, such as “ Chloroform,” “ Chro- 
nology,” “Cholera,” &c. Under the headings “ Christ ” 
and ** Christian,” however, much information is supplied. 

Part LV. of Our Own Country, by the same publishers, 
deals with West Cornwall and the Land’s End and Edge- 
hill and Naseby. It has views of St. Michael’s Mount, 
Penzance, and the Land's End. 

Part XVIII. of Parodies, by Mr. Walter Hamilton, is 
almost wholly occupied with parodies of Ay Mother, 


WE regret to hear of the death of Mr. Alfred Kingston, 
of the Record Office. His services in this institution, in 
which he had been for upwards of forty years, brought 





him general recognition from the workers in literat 

especially in its antiquarian branches. He wag for al 
years secretary of the Camden Society, which, unde “hia 
direction, has become one of the most valued of ‘the 
printing societies and clubs, His active and ener tie 
disposition, his unflagging zeal, and the urbanit of his 
bearing, did much to endear him to those with he he 
was thrown into contact. Mr. Kingston, who was the 
eldest brother of Mr. Wm, Beatty Kingston, of the 
Daily Telegraph, was born in 1829, . ? @ 


Notices ta Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, uery, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, wi the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


J. J. 8.—Count Karl Johann v. Kénigsmark, about 
whom you inquire, was the elder brother of Count Philip, 
the reputed lover of Sophia Dorothea of Hanover 
who was assassinated as he returned from her apart. 
ments in the castle of Hanover on July 1, 1694, Their 
sister was the celebrated beauty Aurora v, Kénigamark, 
the mistress of August the Strong of Saxony, afterwards 
King of Poland, and the mother by him of the well 
known general Marshal de Saxe. George I. never at 
any time attempted to obtain a divorce from his wile, 
who predeceased him only by a few months, He hadby 
her a son and a daughter, the former of whom became 
George II. of England and the latter Queen of Prusis 
and mother of Frederick the Great. There isa circum 
stantial account of the assassination of Count Philipy 
Konigsmark in the first of Thackeray's lectures onthe 
Four Georges. 

B. H. Sovtssy (“The Iliad Burlesqued”),—Th 
author of the above was Thomas Bridges, a natived 
Yorkshire, and at one time a wine-merchant at Hal 
He was also the author of two dramatic pieces—Ds 
1771, and The Dutchman, 1775. For some account 
him see C. Frost’s Address at Hull, p. 35 (“N.&QS 
4th 8. viii. 479). 

CeLer ET Aupax (“Singular Epitaph”) —Will 
pear, Your communication concerning Lady Ann Grim 
stone does not appear to have reached us. 

P, (“ Marry in May, you ‘Il rue the day ”),—Thissupe® 
stition is older than the time of Ovid, whose line fram 
the Fusti— 

“ Mense malas Maio nubere vulgus ait”— 
was placed on the gate of Holyrood Palace after the 
ill-starred marriage of Mary Stuart and the Badd 
Bothwell. See “N, & Q.,” 1" S. i. 97, 467; ii, 52 

Karstake (“ Art Sales ”).—Will insert your queryif 
you will supply an address to which answers may 
sent direct, We have not space for the replies it 
elicit. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to retum 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception, 








